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NOTICE. 


Tue TiTLeE-PAGE and INDEX for VOLUME III. may 
now be obtained, gratis, on application to the 
Publishers. Cases for binding the Volume are 
also ready, and may be had by order from all 
Booksellers, price 1s. 6d. each. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


OMINOUS rumours still circle about on the subject 
of the Education Bill. The amendments which 
stand in the name of Liberal members are pointed 
to, not as an indication of the importance of the 
measure and the interest which it excites, but as 
proof of the resolve of the Opposition to obstruct the 
Bill in order to prevent its passing. To this charge 
of obstruction the Liberal party can offer the most 
absolute denial. Their one desire is to see the 
Education Bill become law during the present 
Session. It is not their fault that the measure has 
been produced so tardily, or that it contains so many 
provisions which are dangerous or objectionable, and 
nothing can be more unjust than to charge them 
with obstruction because they are seeking to have 
some of these blots removed. At the same time, it 
is to be remembered by Liberals generally that the 
Bill, even in its present shape, is better than no Bill 
at all; and it would be well if steps were taken to 
put an end to this talk of obstruction on the Tory 
benches—talk which, though foolish and unfounded, 
is used with a deliberate purpose, the character of 
which ought to be obvious to everybody. 


It is interesting to observe the manner in which 
Mr. FowLer’s reading of extracts from the Catechism 
written by the Rev. Mr. Gace for use in Church 
schools has been received by representatives of the 
Church party. We are glad to say that not a word 
has been heard in defenceof that monstrous pro- 
duction. That there are certain “schools” in the 
Church of England to which the doctrines taught by 
Mr. GACE are not only familiar, but precious, is not 
to be doubted. Yet the people who belong to 
these “schools” have too much discretion to 
defend their views publicly, and the unfortunate 
Mr. GACE is left without a single apologist. To 
the majority of Churchmen his doctrine, and the 
manner in which he teaches it, are simply revolting. 
We cannot congratulate the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and some other representatives of the Church, 
upon the manner in which they have dealt with the 
question. They affect to make light of it. They 
never heard of Mr. GaAce’s Catechism before Mr. 
FowLerR brought it to their notice; they do not 
believe that any copies of it have ever been bought 
—and so forth. All this is beside the mark. The 
Archbishop may have known nothing of this sorry 
publication; but it has been before the world for 
years past, and has never been officially disowned 
by the chiefs of the English Church. If only our 
Prelates would show the intelligence and common 
sense of laymen in dealing with these questions, 
how much better would be the position in which 
both they and the Church would stand! 





Mr. BALFouR was to have spoken at the annual 
dinner of the Cecil Club on Wednesday, but un- 


fortunately he was prevented from doing so by a 
special command to Windsor. His place as the 
orator of the evening was taken by PRoFEssoR DICEY, 
who made a thoroughly characteristic speech. We 
gather from it that Mr. Dicgey’s mind is so com- 
pletely saturated with the question of the Union 
—the “ paper Union ”—that he can think of nothing 
else, and must subordinate every other question to 
it. He will consort with Red Republicans, apparently 
even with Anarchists and Nihilists, if only they 
happen to agree with him on the question of 
Home Rule. For this Home Rule question, he gives 
us to understand, is not one of politics, but of 
morality. It is painful to see a man of Mr. DicrEy’s 
intelligence thus echoing the oldest Shibboleth of 
unscrupulous partisans all the world over. There 
never was a time when men were not to be found 
who mixed up questions of politics with questions of 
morality, and who opposed changes which were 
demanded in the name of freedom and justice by 
arguments founded on morality and religion. It is 
a striking proof of the extent to which party passion 
has carried PRorEssoR Dicey that he should not be 
ashamed to join these reckless disputants of former 
days in prostituting the name of morality to serve 
his own political ends. 





AN interesting Parliamentary Paper was pub- 
lished on Monday containing a summary of the 
present position of the various bills which have 
been brought before the House of Commons during 
the present Session of Parliament. The list is 
in alphabetical order, beginning with Mr. Brycer’s 
Access to Mountains (Scotland) Bill, and ending with 
Mr. HALDANE’S Women Disabilities Removal Bill. 
In the third column, under the somewhat mis- 
leading head of “Progress,” the present position 
of success or failure of each measure is duly 
chronicled. The document is not only useful and 
convenient as a record, but is also eminently sugges- 
tive of the consideration that under the present 
arrangement the work of Parliament is far too heavy 
for it. In the case of 102 bills, many of which are 
of great interest, the second reading has been dropped, 
while 61 have been withdrawn. Such an epitome as 
this of the congestion of public business is a most 
eloquent argument for the necessity of relieving 
Parliament as soon as possible of a part of the burden 
which is obviously too great for its strength. 


THE evidence given before the two sections of 
the Labour Commission which have met since our 
last issue was in type shows the need of the “ trade 
option” principle adopted in the Eight Hours Bill 
of the Fabian Society. An unorganised and over- 
stocked trade, like the dockers’, is eager for the Par- 
liamentary eight-hours day, condemns labour-saving 
machinery, and (as we noticed a week or two ago) 
clings obstinately to those easy-going doctrines of a 
bygone age which are most odious to the crthodox 
political economist. On the other hand, such highly 
organised trades as those which compose the textile 
industry of Lancashire are opposed to outside inter- 
vention altogether, whether to raise the age of half- 
timers, to shorten hours, to keep married women out 
of the mills, or to settle trade disputes. Indeed, the 
contentment existing in Lancashire, as exhibited by 
the evidence of leading trades-unionists, is almost too 
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hand, Mr. QuELCH, familiarly known as “the Tyrant 
Queller,” of the Dockers’ Union and the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, demanded municipal workshops, 
and held that real liberty was possible “ only in the 
uninhabited districts of Central Africa.” 


THE result of the New South Wales election may 
be a very serious matter for the future of Australia. 
Seventy-five of the new members are Protectionists 
and sixty-two Free Traders, so that the fiscal policy 
of New South Wales is certain to be definitely 
reversed. Moreover, the regular Opposition numbers 
fifty-seven, a number which the twenty-six labour 
candidates and three independents—who are all more 
or less hostile to the present Government—brings up 
to eighty-six, against only fifty-one Ministerialists. 
And with the fall of Sm Henry PARKES’ Govern- 
ment goes a good deal of the hope of the speedy 
adoption of that Australian Federation under the 
Crown described in these columns a few months ago. 
But, as the Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday pointed 
out, the fact of most immediate significance is that 
the Labour Party hold the balance of power. Despite 
their defeat, however, the Government mean to meet 
the new Parliament. 


PATIENCE has met with its complete reward. On 
Thursday the English newspapers announced that 
on the previous day the President of the United 
States had issued a proclamation declaring that 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Switzerland had 
complied with the conditions laid down in the 
Copyright Act passed by Congress on the 3rd of 
March last, and that, consequently, from this date 
copyright can be claimed by the citizens of those 
countries in the United States, subject to the 
conditions of the Act of Congress. Thus there is an 
end of all doubt and uncertainty, and the English 
author may rejoice upon having at last reached the 
fair haven of American copyright. He has been a 
long time in doing so, and up to the last dangers 
seemed to attend the voyage. But on both sides of 
the Atlantic there have been good men and true, 
who were determined that the desired end should be 
reached, and, thanks to their persistency, the great 
change has now been made, and a great reproach 
removed from the American people. 


THE retirement of CAPTAIN SHAW from the com- 
mand of the London Fire Brigade is a distinct public 
loss. The manner in which, during his term of office, 
CaPpTaAIN SHAW has maintained the efficiency of a 
body of firemen second to none in the world, has 
sufficiently vindicated his exceptional fitness for the 
position he has occupied. We can only hope that 
a worthy successor will be found for the retiring 
superintendent, and that the County Council will 
exercise a wise liberality in its treatment of the 
brigade generally. The Council has done something 
since it came into exictence to remove the scandal of 
which Caprain SHAW so frequently complained, of 
a “starved” biigade; but, considering the enormous 
value of the interests which the brigade has to pro- 
tect, it is clear that ariy additional expenditure 
which will increase its efficiency is a trifling price to 
pay for the insurance against fire of the greatest city 
in the world. 


ROUMANIAN society has been excited by the news 
of the engagement of the Crown Prince to MLLE. 
H&ikne V AcaREsco, daughter of the late Ambassador 
at Vienna, and one of the Maids of Honour. Her 
feelings were made known to the Queen through 
some words she uttered dming sleep, which ill- 
natured people have suggested may have been feigned. 
However, the Queen has publicly encouraged the 
lovers in every way; but legitimate romance is 
impossible for princes, especially when their tie with 
their subjects is only one remove from naturalisa- 








tion. The Ministry have decided against the match, 
the lovers have been separated, and the affair is at 
an end. Nothing could make the Monarchy more 
unstable than thus to commit it to a side in 
Roumanian politics, complicated as they are by 
ancient and hereditary feuds. 


THE improvement in the Stock Markets which 
began on Wednesday has not been quite maintained, 
but there is still a very much better feeling than 
earlier in the week. The main hope is, of course, 
that the splendid harvest in the United States will 
bring about active speculation in New York, and so 
will relieve the difficulties of the London market. 
In New York there was, in fact, a sharp recovery 
on Tuesday, but it was not maintained on Wed- 
nesday. On Tuesday the hope seems to have 
become general that the withdrawals of gold for 
France and Germany were at an end; but another 
small withdrawal took place on Wednesday, and it 
is said that to-day there will be a further shipment. 
As long as these gold withdrawals continue, appre- 
hension will not disappear in New York, and specu- 
lation therefore will be held in check. But both in 
New York and in London the impression is very 
general that as soon as the gold shipments come to 
an end, the great operators will take measures to 
raise prices. And the impression is strengthened 
by the fact that at both sides of the Atlantic 
there has been much speculative selling during the 
past month or so. Operators, having sold much 
more than they possessed, will be compelled sooner 
or later to buy back ; and if there should be a rise 
such as is expected in New York they may be forced 
to buy in such a hurry as to run up prices sharply 
against themselves. The course of the market 
therefore mainly depends upon the course of events 
in New York. In Europe distrust remains and will 
continue for some time yet, while in South America 
the position grows worse and worse every day; and 
if the European harvests turn out as bad as is only 
too likely now, there may be trouble by-and-by in 
Paris and Berlin. 


THE Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day lowered their rate of discount from 3 per cent. 
to 2} per cent. As the rate in the open market was 
already down to 1} per cent., and as the supply of 
loanable capital is rapidly increasing—not only 
because gold is still coming from abroad, but also 
because coin and notes are returning from the 
internal circulation, and because next week the 
interest on the Natichal Debt will be paid—it 
is clear that the Bank of England is power- 
less to control the market, and that it was no use 
therefore to try to keep up the rate. All the 
same it is notorious that the Governor of the Bank 
of England has very unwillingly consented to the 
decline. He did his utmost by trying to induce the 
leading Joint Stock Banks to co-operate with him 
in endeavouring to prevent the fall, and he has now 
bowed to the inevitable, contrary to his own judg- 
ment. It is to be feared, therefore, that the extreme 
ease in the Money Market now will be followed by- 
and-by by a sharp rise, and probably by a return 
of apprehension. At the same time, the ease in 
the Money Market undoubtedly helps the Stock 
Exchange, and already it is leading to a specula- 
tion in silver. Last week the great operators 
in the United States succeeded in advancing the 
price of the metal. Since then there was somewhat 
of a fall, but again on Wednesday there was a sharp 
advance, the price rising to 463d. per ounce. It is 
argued that India, having a large quantity of wheat 
to sell, will buy a correspondingly large amount of 
silver; and, further, it is hoped that the prosperity 
of the United States, owing to the abundant harvest, 
will increase silver issues of all kinds, and therefore 
advance still further the price. But the speculation 
is a very risky one, and though it may succeed for a 
while, it is sure to lead to trouble in the end. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 





HE visit of the German Emperor to this country 
is an event the full interest and importance of 
which Englishmen, we imagine, are rather inclined 
to under-estimate than to exaggerate. Whatever 
may be the real feelings of the people of Great 
Britain with regard to the monarchy, there can be 
no doubt that, except in moments of national stress, 
they are somewhat inclined to look lightly upon it, 
and to regard it as an ornamental appendage rather 
than an integral part of the Constitution. Yet even 
this easy-going disposition, so far as Royalty is con- 
cerned, has never dulled the interest of all of us in 
the actual personnel of our Royal Families. There is 
no subject which seems to be of more unfailing 
interest at a London dinner party, no matter in what 
circle of society, than the doings and sayings, the 
characteristics, and actual lives of those who stand 
nearest to the throne. We may wear our loyalty 
easily, like an old garment to which we have been so 
long accustomed that we are hardly conscious of its 
existence; but it is there nevertheless, and it colours 
the thoughts and does much to direct the aspirations 
of the nation. 

The German Emperor comes to us not only as one 
of the greatest of the world’s monarchs, but as a 
member of our own Royal Family, the grandson of 
the Queen and the son of the gifted and eminent 
woman who is still—to Englishmen of the older 
generation, at all events—the Princess Royal. We 
find it difficult to think of him as a foreigner, and 
still more as a foreign potentate. Yet it would be 
wrong to under-estimate the immense political im- 
portance of the visit which begins to-day. It is the 
great nation of Central Europe, and not the grand- 
son of the Queen, from whom we receive that visit, 
and the presence of the German Emperor on English 
soil is a visible attestation of the fact that between 
the country over which he rules and our own there 
are many bonds of sympathy, many common interests, 
and a real feeling of affection and goodwill. Weare no 
advocates of formal alliances between “this sceptred 
isle” and the States of the Continent; but the very 
reason which leads us to shrink from engagements 
which are embodied in treaties, makes us feel all the 
more deeply the value of those friendships which 
constitute the salt of life to peoples as well as to 
individuals. It is a good thing for the peace of the 
world that England and Germany upon most ques- 
tions of international politics now practically think 
alike. The Triple Alliance may do much to sustain 
the equilibrium in Europe, but the friendly associa- 
tion of England and Germany will do yet more to 
sustain the equilibrium of the world. That friend- 
ship’ means that from the Straits of Dover to the 
shores of Japan, from the Baltic to the Cape of Good 
Hope, no interest either of England or of Germany 
is likely to be seriously attacked by any of the Great 
Powers. It means that whilst differing upon many 
questions, even as the individual. members of the 
same family may differ, we are united in our view of 
those great fundamental problems, on the solution 
of which the peace of the world depends. We 
have every reason therefore to rejoice at the fact 
that the German Emperor comes to us in state, to 
salute in the accents of friendship the country from 
which he has drawn so large a portion of his own 
vitality. 

Nor have we less reason to rejoice when we think 
of the character of the Emperor himself. Severe has 
been the ordeal through which he has passed since 
he ascended the throne, and many have been the 
misunderstandings of which he has been the subject. 
For some of these misunderstandings it must be 
confessed that he is himself largely responsible. A 












man of the most pronounced individuality, we might 
even say originality, of character, he has startled 
and alarmed not a few of those who are accustomed 
to regard the monarch as a mere figure-head, a lay 
figure in the hierarchy of the State. But, as the 
distressing circumstances under which he came to 
the throne have faded from the public mind, and as 
men have grown accustomed to his own peculiar 
methods of discharging the great duties imposed 
upon him by Providence, there has gradually sprung up 
in all hearts a feeling of confidence in the Emperor’s 
character, of belief in his remarkable abilities, 
and of hope in the issue of his reign. We cannot 
forget that it has fallen to his lot to try a fall with 
the most powerful statesman of modern Europe, and 
that he, at least, has not come off second best from 
the encounter. We have heard during the present 
week a new account of the circumstances under 
which Prince Bismarck was removed from his post, 
and, if we may take it as authentic, it goes far to 
remove from the public mind the impression of has- 
tiness on the part of his Imperial master which was 
formed at the time when the event took place. 
When we are told that even the old Emperor groaned 
under the burden of the despotism which lay so 
heavily upon his son during his brief reign, we 
can hardly wonder at the determination of the 
grandson to cut himself loose from an influence 
which might have been fatal both to his 
dynasty and his country. But, whatever may 
have been the special motives which led to 
his dismissal of Prince Bismarck, it is impossible 
for anyone now, looking back over the history of 
the last eighteen months, to doubt that the effect of 
that dismissal has been almost wholly for the good 
of Germany in the first place, and of Europe and the 
world at large. So far as the general peace is con- 
cerned a great element of disquiet was removed 
when Prince Bismarck left Berlin for the retirement 
of Friedrichsruhe. But in Germany the fall of the 
great Chancellor has meant far more than this. It 
has meant the reversal of a system antagonistic to 
human liberty, to right and to law; it has meant the 
supersession of the reign of force by the reign of 
reason; it has meant the opening up of a thousand 
channels for the spread and development of the 
noblest aspirations of social and political reformers. 
Englishmen, at all events, cannot but look on at the 
great crisis through which the Fatherland is still 
slowly passing with an immense sympathy, founded 
upon their recollection of crises not less severe or 
fateful in the history of their own land. 

For all these reasons, and for many others which 
will readily occur to the reader, we can tender to our 
illustrious visitor a welcome which is without stint 
oralloy. We rejoice to think that no cloud rests 
upon the cordiality of his relations with his mother’s 
family, and that in coming to England he comes to 
a second home, filled with kinsmen and kinswomen 
who are united to him by real bonds of affection. 
And still more can we rejoice that, coming as a 
representative of a nation allied to our own by 
innumerable ties of blood, of language, of moral 
standards and intellectual tastes, he finds himself 
here in the midst of a race who have nothing but 
oo for the people over whom he rules, and who 

sire nothing more ardently than that the two 
nations shall live together in unbroken concord for 

es to come. The Emperor himself has given 
abundant evidence of his own love of peace, and 
especially of his desire to live in amity with his 
mother’s country. If for this reason alone, he is 
certain of a warm welcome from all sections of the 
British public; and there is, happily, no reason 
to suppose that any untoward incident will mar the 
success of his visit to our shores. 
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THE LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


HE announcement of the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, made almost simultaneously in two or 
three quarters this week—by the German Emperor 
and the Italian Premier, and in semi-official com- 
munications to various papers—has been received by 
the English press, without distinction of party, with 
emphatic satisfaction, heightened, no doubt, by the 
reflection that England is not constitutionally 
pledged to do anything. There is no doubt a certain 
understanding—as we said a fortnight ago—that, 
should a breach of European peace menace the coast 
of Italy our fleet will protect it, and maintain the 
status quo in the Mediterranean. More than this can- 
not be constitutionally guaranteed ; and the British 
Constitution has not yet been destroyed, either by 
Lord Beaconsfield or by Mr. Balfour. As to the 
Continental Powers concerned, if they like to com- 
bine to maintain the peace of Europe, that is their 
own affair. The original alliance between Austria 
and Germany was, as is well known, purely defensive, 
and specially directed against Russian aggression. 
What modifications have since been introduced Lord 
Salisbury has not cared to ask: but that they have 
not altered its main object, we should infer even with- 
out the assurances of the Italian Premier. What Italy 
gains by her participation in it is not altogether clear. 
The famous article in last month’s Contemporary 
says that she saves two-thirds of the expenditure 
that would be necessary were she isolated. But that 
is an expenditure that she could not undertake at 
all. She has of course the prestige of acting as a 
Great Power, she escapes the danger of complications 
with her old enemy Austria, she secures a certain 
claim to consideration in the future scramble for the 
heritage of the Sultan, and she is saved from the 
danger of isolation in the event of a general European 
war. The Triple Alliance, as the Standard said on 
Monday, may be rooted in the affections of Italian 
statesmen,.but the people has never expressed its 
opinion on the question apart from other issues, and 
has just been refused the means of even forming an 
opinion by the action of the Minister of the Interior. 
Still, its representatives accept the situation, though 
it imposes sacrifices upon their country which are out 
of all proportion to her means. And the agitation 
against it, such as it is, is now an agitation against 
an accomplished fact. 

Still, if the English spectator can manage to free 
himself from the merely insular point of view, it is 
difficult for him to feel this unmixed satisfaction. 
The armed peace which puts so severe a strain on the 
productive powers of the world, which gives Russia 
leisure to persecute the Jews to the utmost limit, and 
Turkey opportunity to die of creeping paralysis ; which 
fosters systematic Protection everywhere, and makes 
commerce wholly uncertain, taxes higher, goods 
dearer, and life harder all over the Continent, can- 
not be said to be a healthy or a normal state of 
things. Militarism is infecting even such peaceable 
little states as Sweden, Holland, and Belgium; 
and even Switzerland has fortified her frontiers. 
Italy, with her magnificent natural resources, has 
to struggle against a steadily-increasing deficit, 
though taxation, local and central, is about 25 
per cent. on the national income, and emigration 
is checked by recent events in the United States 
and by the condition of South America. She is 
reaping the fruits of her insane colonial policy— 
a product of the Jingoism fostered by her alli- 
ance with the great military Powers of the North. 
The distress is aggravated, at least in North Italy, 
by the check to the influx of French capital which 
formerly supported much of the industry of Lombardy. 
Much of it has gone, presumably, to be sunk in 





Russian stocks, to be spent on war material and pro- 
bably never replaced. Italy is compelled to under- 
take costly public works which will only yield a 
return by and by, and costlier military and naval 
preparations which, except in prestige, will yield no 
return at all. Surely, it may be thought, a short, 
sharp explosion, like the wars of 1866 or 1870, 
would be better for the world than this intermin- 
able hypertrophy of the armies and navies of 
Europe while the rest of each nation is drained of its 
life-blood ? 

These evils, however, are as nothing to the results 
which would almost certainly ensue from a breach of 
European peace. As Count von Moltke pointed out 
not long before his death, the days of short catas- 
trophic wars are over. The systems of national 
defence are now so nearly complete, the nations 
of Europe are so well matched, that the next 
great war, whether military or naval, will be 
a contest of skill, strength, and financial endurance on 
a scale of time, space, and cost, unlike anything that 
the world has ever yet seen. Nearly every nation in 
Europe would almost certainly be involved—except 
perhaps Spain and Portugal: none could definitely 
come out victorious, and the final result would be 
an exhaustion which might open Europe to a new 
Barbarian invasion, and a crop of international 
hatreds of which the French feeling against Germany 
at its worst is only a very faint foreshadowing. 
Austria wants time to solve the problems of Home 
Rule as well as to liberalise her economic system ; 
Germany wants time to undo the Bismarckian tradi- 
tion; France wants time to consolidate the Republic. 
Every nation on the Continent, moreover, has the 
Labour problem to solve in its own way; and though 
the prevalent militarism interferes with the solution 
of these questions, a European war would put them 
absolutely aside for a quarter of a century at least. 
Now the Triple Alliance secures all this, and at least 
paves the way for one economic advantage—for that 
Customs League of Central Europe begun by the 
Austro-German commercial treaty, continued, we 
may hope, by the negotiations announced last week 
with Italy and Switzerland, and pointing to a kind 
of limited Free Trade, which the “ most-fayoured- 
nation” clause may tend, at any rate, to make a 
reality. 








THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE NAVY. 


fhe question which Lieutenant-General Sir W. 
Jervois raised by his paper read at the Royal 
United Service Institution on the 26th ultimo is one 


of national importance. It is widely recognised 
that the present position of our sea defences is 
unsatisfactory and anomalous, that questions long 
outstanding between the War Office and Ad- 
miralty show no signs of approaching settlement, 
and that the progress of science tends to create 
requirements which the army finds increasing 
difficulty in adequately fulfilling. To end a state 
of affairs which a Royal Commission has pronounced 
to be “dangerous,” Sir W. Jervois proposes to 
transfer to the Admiralty the responsibility for 
the defence of the coaling stations abroad, and 
the maintenance of the force charged with the 
manning of coast defence guns and the service of 
submarine mines. This is no new proposal. It has 
been put forward by many writers at various times. 
Very recently a motion having this object in view 
was brought forward by Sir J. Pope Hennessy in 
the House of Commons, where it drew forth a 
cautious and qualified approval from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Seventy-three years ago Lord 
St. Vincent, who had an experience of naval war 
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possessed by no man living, wrote to Mr. Benjamin 
Tucker proposing ‘a series of letters to the Times 
newspaper, showing that the Marine Corps is the 
best adapted to the security of our dockyards; that 
no soldier of what is termed the Line should 
approach them. Our colonies ought to have no 
other infantry to protect them, and the Corps of 
Marine Artillery should be substituted for the old 
Artillery.” The deliberate opinion of one of our 
great “Sea Officers,” a man of wide grasp and great 
administrative power, is scarcely to be disposed of 
in the light and airy fashion with which it was 
handled by the two members of the present Board of 
Admiralty who took part in the first discussion. 
Although the second discussion, on the Ist inst., 
showed a distinct advance upon the first, neither can 
be regarded as worthy of the subject. Many of the 
speakers appeared quite unable to grasp the prin- 
ciples involved, or to rise above a mere criticism of 
minor details frequently based upon misconception, 
and freely interlarded with irrelevancy. In point- 
ing out that no single argument had been adduced 
against the proposed measure, Lord Thring, who at 
once succeeded in raising the debate above the level 
of the commonplace, probably expressed the general 
feeling of the outsiders present. 

Two great principles are involved in the measure 
advocated by Sir W. Jervois—principles perfectly 
clear and easily understood by the lay mind. Every 
question connected with coast defences — their 
position, extent, scale of armament, tactical hand- 
ling—is based solely upon naval considerations. 
Expert naval officers alone are qualified to lay down 
what the British Navy can do in war, and what, 
therefore, remains as the legitimate sphere of coast 
defences. They only can say what the ships of a 
possible enemy can do under given circumstances and 
in given waters. Yet the whole of these questions, 
in which large sums are involved, are settled by 
military officers. A more complete instance of the 
divorce of responsibility from knowledge cannot well 
be conceived. The necessary result is waste of the 
national resources. That “the propensity in all 
military men to increase fortifications’’—to quote 
Lord St. Vincent’s words—should be marked, is only 
natural and right. It proceeds from a laudable 
enthusiasm, which, however, requires to be rigidly 
kept within bounds. There is no possible means of 
providing any real check, except throwing responsi- 
bility directly upon the Admiralty, which alone has 
at its disposal the necessary knowledge. 

The second great principle is as easy to grasp, 
although it appears to have eluded the comprehension 
of most of the speakers at the United Service Institu- 
tion. We have mapped out the oceans of the world into 
naval stations, in each of which lie fortified coaling 
bases, created for the use of the Navy, valueless if 
that Navy were overthrown. In war, it is obvious 
that the authority of one head should be supreme, 
and that the head must be the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief. He alone can know the situation as a whole, 
and gauge the possibilities of an attack which must 
be a naval operation, which cannot be delivered at 
all if his ships directly intervene, which dare not be 
attempted if his ships are in’a position to come down 
on the enemy’s rear. Common-sense and elementary 
administrative considerations demand that within his 
sphere the Admiral should be supreme; that he should 
be able to dispose of the whole of the resources of his 
station, and to give orders to all forces within it. Take 
the important China station, with its two defended 
bases at Singapore and Hong Kong. The Admiral 
ought evidently to be able, on his own responsibility, 
to strip either of every man and every gun, if he 
considers that the needs of the situation can thus 
best be met. At present, by far the vreater part 














of the resources of these places are under the orders 
of another department, and, except over a few naval 
stores, he has no power whatever. It is idle to talk 
vaguely of a “co-operation”? which is to be always 
forthcoming, under all circumstances. Pace Sir G. 
Tryon, there is nothing more clear in history than 
that the want of co-operation was often painfully 
felt in the past. The military officers were not 
necessarily to blame. They owed allegiance to 
another department, and were overpowered with 
the weight of another responsibility. We dare 
not trust to the off chance of the presence of a 
really great man at a time of need; but we can at 
least avoid violating the first principles of good 
administration. 

Huge figures were paraded at the discussion, with 
a view to terrify the imagination. Some speakers 
seemed to consider that the result of the proposed 
change would be to hand a large army over to the 
Admiralty; others that the number of men main- 
tained by the nation would have to be doubled. 
Neither contention is borne out by facts. Sir W. 
Jervois explained that he did not for a moment con- 
template that the purely military force maintained 
for Imperial reasons at a fortress such as 
Malta should be transferred to the Admiralty, but 
merely such small portion of it as is entrusted 
with the duty of working the guns and laying the 
mines defending the harbour. The distinction is 
easily drawn. But what the country wishes to know 
is, as Admiral Colomb hinted, whether it would not 
be wiser, more economical, and more in harmony 
with the true policy of a great naval Power, to keep 
such a squadron in the Mediterranean that there 
should be no question of a siege of Malta, and to cut 
down the garrison of that fortress to the strength 
required to resist a mere raid. That is precisely the 
class of question to which, under present circum- 
stances, there appears to be no prospect of ever 
obtaining any definite answer. Again, it is self- 
evident that the requisife armed strength of the 
Empire is a fixed quantity, wholly independent 
of its distribution between the War Office and 
Admiralty. It is as evident that for distant 
colonial service, and for what are duties of coast 
defence pure and simple, a short-service force is 
totally unsuited. In that excellent and tried body, 
the Royal Marines, is to be found the beau-ideal of 
the force required for such purposes. 

We are—and on peril of national existence must 
remain—the greatest naval Power of the world. 
Yet we have established coast defences on a greater 
scale than any other Power, while generally ad- 
mitting —in theory — that the requirements in 
coast defence of a great naval Power are 
restricted. We are the greatest commercial Power 
in the world—the Power, therefore, to which 
unchecked entry into and exit from port is of the 
greatest importance. Yet we have embarked upon 
submarine mine defences on a scale undreamed of by 
any other Power. While in other countries technica 
matters and questions of tactics are more fully, more 
eagerly, and more worthily discussed than with us, 
we alone are to be found debating upon the first 
principles of national defence, at this eleventh hour, 
with the most appalling sang-froid. The reason is 
obvious. In our administration we divorce responsi- 
bility from knowledge. 








LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 





HE gossiping complaints of Lord Randolph’s 
shipmates, and the letters which have appeared 
in the Daily Graphic over the signature of that 
nobleman, must have come as a_ bewildering 
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surprise to the average man. They show his lord- 
ship in the light of what the French call a mauvais 
coucheur. Sir Donald Currie having put the Grantully 
Castle on the berth out of her turn so as to afford 
him the best possible chance of being comfortable, 
Lord Randolph might fitly have considered himself 
under the restraints incumbent on a guest in criti- 
cising the arrangements of the vessel. If he refused 
to join the general mess, and insisted on a separate 
table for himself and his cronies, he did violence to 
the etiquette of the ocean in a way which, all must 
agree, would be impossible in such men as, say, Lord 
Dufferin or Lord Rosebery. If he sent messages to 
ladies desiring them to move in order that his card- 
table might be comfortably set, he was forgetful of a 
rule which is confined in its operation to no country 
and no place. His rating of the stewards for not 
taking the stones out of his prunes was regarded 
by all who heard it as an amusing evidence of his 
fitness for a journey through Mashonaland. To find 
a parallel for Lord Randolph’s patrician supercilious- 
ness as a traveller, we must go back to the days of 
Lord Durham, who, when he was starting for 
Canada, insisted on all the guests in the hotel at 
Liverpool clearing out, in order that he and his 
suite might enjoy the privacy due to their station. 
It is a curious fact that Lord Randolph’s elder 
brother, the Duke of Marlborough, bears a most 
amiable character as an ocean traveller. Last 
autumn several glowing paragraphs appeared in the 
American press describing how His Grace, on land- 
ing from his last trip, had devoted several hours to 
reading the newspapers aloud to a Hebrew news- 
paper proprietor who had been his fellow-pas- 
senger, and whose sight was defective. To those 
whose memories are longer than that of the average 
man, Lord Randolph’s churlishness will come 
as no surprise. They remember that before he 
was paragraphed into a reputation as the Prince 
of good fellows, he was generally regarded as 
something more than a spitfire. It was not nice of 
him, for example, to christen Lord Iddesleigh “the 
goat,” and then to jockey him out of the leadership 
of the House. His nicknaming of Mr. Smith and 
Lord Cross as *‘ Marshall and Snelgrove ” would have 
been in better taste if he had sprung from a social 
level nearer to theirs. Mr. Herbert Vivian in his 
autobiography has told us—er relatione Lord Ran- 
dolph himself—that he has addressed the words 
* You’re a d——d fool” to Sir William Harcourt 
across the floor of the House, the Speaker pretending 
not to hear. In the Session of 1881 Mr. Gladstone 
was irritated into comparing his lordship to one of 
those domestic insects whose bite is not felt, the 
contrast being with the flea, whose bite is generally 
felt at once, especially if it is of the lodging- 
house variety. But to the average man all this 
is ancient history. He only knows Lord Randolph 
as a man who is for ever giving dinners to, or being 
dined by, the Prince of Wales, Mr. Smalley, Mr. 
Frank Lockwood, Lord Morris, the Count de Mun, 
Mr. George Lewis, Surgeon Nedley, Father Healy, 
Professor Mahaffy, Colonel North, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Guedella, and other men of light and leading. 
A man with friends so many, and so diversified, 
ought surely to be one overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness. But it appears that it is not so. 
The obscure and nameless passengers of the Grantully 
Castle were made to feel that behind the cosmopolitan 
Amphitryon was concealed a patrician of more than 
ducal reserve. In short, he treated them no better 
than if they had been his Cabinet colleagues. 

For ourselves, we are sorry that Lord Randolph 
should have taken this opportunity of laying bare 
the seamy side of his character—due, we believe, 
almost entirely to physical depression and ill-health. 





In the torrent of contemptuous comment which has 
been poured forth upon his “ private faults,” his very 
remarkable declaration anent the retrocession of the 
Transvaal is like to fail of its effect. To the 
initiated, indeed, that declaration somewhat lacked 
the ring of sincerity. Whether the pen which 
wrote it was that of Lord Randolph himself or of 
“my friend, Captain J. Williams, late of the Horse 
Guards, who has kindly consented to assist me in my 
business and my writing,” the wording was evidently 
dictated by Mr. Rhodes. It reminds us of nothing 
so much as of Lord Lyndhurst’s recantation of his 
opinion on the Catholic claims when he was Master 
of the Rolls and still a member of the Commons. 
The high Tories had kept on interrupting his speech 
by cries that what he was saying was the exact oppo- 
site of what he had said at the close of the previous 
session, until the wily placeman silenced them by 
saying, “ But since last session, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been pursuing my studies.”’ However, had it not 
been for the incidents of the card-table and the prunes, 
probably the public would not have been critical in its 
examination of Lord Randolph’s renunciation, and we 
should have seen the “ Majuba Surrendér”’ decently 
buried with the corpses of other dead issues. It has 
long ceased to be a subject in any way influencing 
political opinion, but its existence above ground is 
distinctly irritating, for it is one of those topics which 
a Tory scribe, when gravelled for matter, is apt to 
harp upon with damnable iteration. To have obtained 
a national endorsement of Mr. Gladstone’s great act 
of Christian reasonableness towards the Boers would 
have been a distinct and far-reaching conquest for the 
cause of good morals. The retrocession of the Trans- 
vaal represents up to the present the high-water 
mark of Christian morality in the field of politics. 
Its special value did not consist merely in the fact 
that one Cabinet confessed and repaired the sin and 
folly of another, for that is a form of meekness to 
which no political party is averse. What was so fine 
about it was that the Cabinet which undid the wrong 
had toacertain extent—although no doubt unwittingly 
—made itself particeps criminis. When the Liberals 
entered office in 1880 it was very generally expected 
that they would at once announce to the Boers that 
their independence, which had been filched from 
them by a blunder, would be restored as a friendly 
act. But, as has been well said, those men who 
profited the most by the victory of 1880, understood 
it the least. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright were 
unable to give the matter their personal attention. 
It fell to the care of men who were, no doubt, good 
enough Liberals, by dint of a late training in the 
field of domestic politics, but were otherwise deeply 
imbued with the prejudices of officialism. When 
it was announced that the Transvaal was to be 
retained, it was regretfully perceived that sinister 
influences had been at work upon the minds of these 
men. A story was told at the time of a colleague 
of Mr. Gladstone’s who was discussing the decision 
of the Cabinet with a Government official, to whom 
he remarked that it seemed very defensible from 
a Parliamentary point of view. To him the official 
replied that hardly any conceivable decision was so 
bad as to be indefensible from a parliamentary point 
of view. “ But,” he added, “if half a dozen Boers 
have the self-devotion to hurl themselves upon the 
blunderbusses of your dragoons, you Radicals are not 
the men to coerce them, and the country will not let 
you coerce them.” “Then,” replied the Minister, 
after the fatuous manner of Ministers, “it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that none of them will hurl them- 
selves upon what you call the blunderbusses of our 
dragoons.” Six months went by, and the half- 


dozen devoted men were found. But even then Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet did not awake to the character 
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of the policy which they were pursuing. The 
honour of informing Mr. Gladstone’s conscience 
was due to Mr. Bright and to another, who, even in 
this the hour of his shame, should not be ignored in 
reviewing the story—Edmund Hope Verney. If it 
had not been for the untiring industry and energy 
of the latter, even Mr. Bright might have failed to 
perceive the true moral issues of the hour. Once the 
conscience of Mr. Gladstone was aroused, no fear of 
obloquy or damage to themselves stayed the solemn 
determination of himself and his colleagues to forego 
vengeance and do justice. It is a pity, we repeat, that 
Lord Randolph’s endorsement of one of the finest 
acts of the century should be forgotten in the babble 
which has arisen out of a tiff with his messmates. 








THE EDUCATION BILL IN COMMITTEE. 





HE Education Bill is becoming a much better Bill 
than it was, thanks chiefly to the persistency 
of the Opposition. Mr. Fowler did not persuade the 
House, by his temperate, well-reasoned speech, to 
apply to education the principle No Taxation without 
representation, No Expenditure of Public Money with- 
out control. The Government would have nothing to 
do with several excellent amendments moved on 
Thursday by Mr. Summers—who has done good 
work in regard to the Bill—and others, with a view 
to make free education universal. But, under pres- 
sure, it is fair to say to some extent from both sides 
of the House, the Government have assented to two 
amendments: the limits in the Bill as to age are given 
up; the fees of children of three to fifteen are to be 
remitted. This change makes the Bill worth much 
more than it was. There is, to be sure, a danger of 
falling into fatuous praise of it. The marked dis- 
position in certain Church circles to pronounce all 
but perfect the Bill, which a fortnight ago had 
every fault, is ridiculous. We should have gladly 
seen much more done at this supreme opportunity 
to improve the quality of popular education, for 
example, by accepting Mr. Summers’ amendment; 
and we hope that the friends of education will not 
relax their efforts. What cause is there for boasting 
when out of the 5,000,000 children on the register 
only 138,000 reach the sixth standard, and only 38,000 
go beyond it, and when there is no prospect of any 
great improvement? The Government say, “ Leave 
this matter to the school-boards themselves ; they 
will do what is best for their districts.” Some will, 
and some won’t—certainly, not the many school- 
boards called into existence by the Education De- 
partment in consequence of defective school accom- 
modation. Such boards, as Mr. Buxton said, are 
bound to be “ anti-educational.” But, with all its 
defects, the measure wears another aspect in the 
eyes of Liberals, now that the niggardly restrictions 
as to age are removed. An additional cost of 
£220,000 will be incurred. It will be paid gladly— 
people with no liking for free education do not 
see the advantage of Sitne parsimonious in regard 
to the weak point of our educational system; and 
the weakest point is the provision for children now 
taken far too soon from school. 

Mr. Fowler could not have expected to carry 
his motion for a recognition of the principle of 
local contro). Notwithstanding the bad beating 
which he met with, we do not, for several reasons, 
regret the discussion. In the first place, it revealed 
a marvellous advance in right feeling as to tolera- 
tion. Probably in no other popular assembly— 
perhaps never before in the history of the House of 
Commons on such a theme—was a discussion so tem- 





perate, fair, and reasonably possible. The question 








was peculiarly calculated to stir up angry feelings. 
Mr. Fowler’s text was the danger from bigotry. Yet, 
with scarcely an exception, the speeches were devoid 
of all tincture of theological acrimony once inevitable 
in such a discussion; there were no veiled sneers at 
Nonconformists, and there was an ungrudging dis- 
position to recognise the good work done in late 
years by the Church of England. Most of us can 
recall a time when the introduction of such a theme 
would have been the signal for the resurrection of 
ugly, angry passions. In the second place, the 
debate must convince every impartial mind that the 
Conscience clause is a poor, ineffectual protection 
against a bigoted clergyman who thinks of 
proselytising or seeks to boycott Nonconformist 
children. The Kilburn catechism, from which 
Mr. Fowler read, may be rarely used, and we note with 
pleasure the eagerness to disavow complicity with 
the Rev. Mr. Gace’s production, that “most unjust and 
uncharitable document,” to take the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s description of it. Butit is nonsense to 
say that the spirit which inspires such effusions of 
bigotry is extinct, and we see no certain safeguard 
against the antics of intolerance described by Mr. 
Fowler except some form of local control. A third 
characteristic of the discussion is to be noted with 
satisfaction. Never before was there so much re- 
luctance to extol the merits of denominational 
education, so much readiness to apologise for the 
eccentricities of bigotry which seem inseparable from 
it. And never, also, was there so general a disposition 
to admit the importance of the ethical, truly religious, 
side of education. Not merely in Mr. Fowler’s earnest 
plea for it, but in the whole current of the discussion, 
is discernible a new encouraging spirit. for ourselves, 
we look forward toa time when, offensive shibboleths 
falling into discredit, catechisms with reprobation of 
Dissent becoming as rare as an auto da fe, there will 
be ampler place than is now possible for the moral 
side of education. But on this matter the truth is 
not with the bishops and their friends, strange as 
they may think it, but with Mr. Fowler and those 
who are for removing the prime causes of un- 
charitableness and sectarian animosity. 

We scarcely care to refer to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech against Mr. Fowler’s amendment. As a 
specimen of special pleading it was admirable. But 
it is one more nail in his political coffin. Very 
clever as a piece of nisi prius advocacy, candid and 
convincing it was not. ‘The utmost pains have 
been taken to disclaim any intention of waging 
war against the Church of England schools; the 
assumption throughout Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
was that this was hypocrisy, that, if the Oppo- 
sition had their way, the Church schools would be 
all shut up, and that the nation must take upon 
itself a burthen of about £50,000,000, the estimated 
value of buildings and the extra expenditure. And 
what is to be said of his remarks on Mr. Summers’ 
condemnation of some of the freaks of the Church 
of England Extension Society? Mr. Chamberlain 
sneers at the representatives of “aggressive non- 
conformity.” His bitterest enemies could not wish 
him worse than to have come to this. 








THE TROUBLES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 





A’ the beginning of this week the Stock Exchange 
\ was ina state bordering upon panic. The crisis 
of last November had swept away several firms, some 
of them of high standing, and it greatly crippled 
many others. The recovery that followed was very 
short-lived, and since then there have been recurring 
scares which, attended by a fresh fall in prices, 
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inflicted heavy losses upon members of the Stock 
Exchange who had already suffered in the autumn. 
Their clients, too, lost so much money that in very 
many cases they were unable to meet the “ differ- 
ences” due to the brokers, and the brokers often 
found it by no means easy to provide those “ dif- 
ferences.” At the end of last week an under- 
writer at Lloyd’s failed, it is said, for a large sum 
of money, and it was reported that two firms of 
brokers in the Stock Exchange had lost through him 
from forty to sixty thousand pounds. Rumours then 
began to circulate that these firms were seriously 
embarrassed, and on Monday and Tuesday the alarm 
of the Exchange was such that a slight accident 
might have precipitated a panic. Business was 
utterly paralysed. One broker, for example, offered 
for sale twenty shares of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company, and could not get 
a single bid. The Company is one of the very best 
in the United States, is well managed, and regularly 
pays dividends, and yet a buyer could not be found 
for even so small a number of shares. If this 
had happened in the South American warket, 
there would be little cause for surprise. But that 
distrust of good American railroad shares should 
be so great as the illustration above given shows 
it was, is the best proof how utterly the Stock 
Exchange was demoralised at the beginning of the 
week. 

Since Wednesday morning a much more hopeful 
feeling prevails. This is immediately due to the 
discovery that none of the anticipated failures 
took place. Many of the rumours circulating on 
Monday and Tuesday were false, and others were 
exaggerated ; and when it was found that none of 
the disasters predicted came to pass, the courage 
of members revived. Besides, the affairs of Messrs. 
De Murrieta are almost arranged, and the ease in 
the Money Market gives reason to expect that 
money will be both cheap and plentiful for a 
considerable time to come. The heavy fall which 
has taken place during May and June was im- 
mediately provoked by the efforts of the Bank 
of England to attract gold from abroad, and 
by the invitation of the Governor to the joint- 
stock banks to assist him in protecting his re- 
serve. Everyone jumped to the conclusion that 
he foresaw some great catastrophe, and everyone 
therefore feared that it might become impossible 
by-and-by to get loans on any terms. Now that the 
rate of discount has been reduced from 5 per cent. 
to 2} per cent., and that there is a prospect of its 
continuing low for several weeks, if not for some 
months, people are beginning to think that the 
recent scare was quite unfounded, and that there- 
fore prices have been driven too low. The renewal 
of the Triple Alliance, too, though it was generally 
expected, has contributed to restore confidence, as it 
strengthens the belief in the maintenance of peace. 
But perhaps the most powerful influence of all has 
been exercised by the recovery of prices that took 
place in New York on Tuesday. Members of the 
Stock Exchange are well aware that there is too 
much distrust at home and too great a lock- 
up of capital to allow of a revival of business 
being originated here. Therefore, if there is to be 
any improvement it must come from abroad; and 
for months past they have been looking for a re- 
covery in New York. The American crops are 
better than they have been for many years past, 
while the European harvest will generally be short; 
therefore the American railroads ought to do a very 
large business during the next twelve months. The 
American farmers will be able to sell their produce 
at good prices and in larger quantities than usual, 
and American tradespeople ought to profit by the 





prosperity of the farmers. Therefore, people argue 
that speculation may be expected to spring up in the 
United States, and if it does so, and carries up prices, 
the embarrassed members of the Stock Exchange will 
be relieved in two ways: first, their credit will be 
improved, because the American properties they 
hold will be of higher value; and secondly, they 
will be able to sell freely what now they cannot 
dispose of. 

As the agricultural wealth of the United States 
immeasurably surpasses in value all other forms of 
property, there is no doubt that exceptionally 
abundant and good crops must add very greatly to 
the prosperity of the country ; and usually increased 
prosperity generates speculation. But whether there 
can be sustained speculation in the United States 
just now is opento doubt. Firstly, it is questionable 
whether the prices of: American securities can be 
raised very much while distrust is so general in 
Europe, and so many European holders may take 
advantage of the rise to sell their securities. 
Secondly, there is the question whether the currency 
mistakes of Congress have not been so grave and so 
numerous as to make inevitable troubles in the 
Money Market. 

Silver is gradually driving gold out of circulation, 
and at any moment that may cause popular appre- 
hension. If the American people made up their 
minds to part with their gold and to adopt silver as 
the standard of value, the change might not be 
accompanied by any serious inconvenience. But they 
have not so made up their minds. On the contrary, 
they insist upon maintaining both gold and silver as 
money. But the silver is being increased enormously 
every month, while gold is going away to Europe in 
payment of debts due by the United States to Europe. 
Last year a very much smaller export excited general 
alarm, and disturbed the Money Market. The exports 
this year have been regarded with greater equanimity, 
because Americans generally believe that as soon as 
they begin to sell their grain, they will be able to 
take payment for it in gold if they choose, and there- 
fore to get back as much of the metal as they may 
require. But if, owing to any circumstance, gold 
does not return in the autumn, it is quite possible 
that there may be a scare in the Money Market, 
which may defeat the efforts of speculators and 
throw the Stock Exchange into confusion. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





NTERNAL politics this week fade into insignific- 
ance beside international. We notice elsewhere 

the renewal of the Triple Alliance, effected on Satur- 
day and Sunday, and announced at once by the 
German Emperor and from other quarters. The 
exchange of courtesies last week between the fleets of 
England and Austria at Fiume is to be followed by a 
similar exchange, probably a good deal more signific- 
ant, between those of France and Russia at Cronstadt. 
The visits of the German Emperor to Holland and 
England are interpreted by people whose ideas of 
la haute politique are chiefly derived from history, as 
indicating further accessions to the League of Peace. 
Specific statements are published—one attributed to 
M. Flourens, once the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs—as to the existence of a Franco-Russian 
defensive alliance, guaranteeing to France supremacy 
in the Mediterranean and leaving Russia a free 
hand in the East. If this is a fact, the existence 
of the new Balkan Confederation would prob- 
ably make it difficult for France to act upon it, 
considering her interests in Greece. But Russia 


would have so large a balance of advantage under it 
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that its existence is hardly probable. Still, there is 
certainly a further rapprochement between France 
and Russia, and the soreness of French feeling has 
manifested itself not only in the rejection of the 
Brussels Anti-Slavery Convention—a_ rejection 
against which Cardinal Lavigerie has emphatically 
protested, and which secures to any Arab slave dhow 
which chooses to run up French colours the right to 
claim exemption from search by the cruisers of any 
other nation—but in the tacit omission, through a 
similar sentiment, to renew the Convention of 1887 
relative to the suppression of the floating grog-shops 
which infest the North Sea, and turn the fishing 
fleets from time to time into a kind of maritime 
Pandemonium. 

The discussion on the French tariff has been pro- 
ceeding rather more rapidly, but as on Wednesday 
only 170 articles had been discussed out of 650, the 
Chamber has determined upon four morning sittings 
a week. The debate has been interesting, but too 
full of technical detail to admit of condensation. 

The bakers’ strike in Paris has failed, partly 
through the desertion of the butchers, chiefly through 
the energetic steps taken by the Government to 
avoid famine by the utilisation of the various 
military bakeries. These alone could have supplied 
half as much again as the daily consumption—about 
1,000 tons—of Paris; and what little was required 
(47 tonson Thursday) was obtained from Versailles and 
Saint Germain and delivered to the shops on applica- 
tion at the local mairies. Work just now is slack, 
the trade is overstocked with labour, and the dis- 
content found vent in protests against the registry 
offices (against which the movement was mainly 
directed) and abuse of M. Constans. Various minor 
strikes, the tramway strike in Paris, and the omnibus 
strike at Marseilles, have also collapsed. 

The most sensational effect of the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance has been the series of scenes in the 
Italian Chamber on Saturday and Sunday last. 
Signor Cavallotti, the leader of the Extreme Left, 
had for some time intended to bring forward an 
interpellation on the foreign policy of Italy, but had 
postponed it at the special request of the Premier. 
Meanwhile, the Minister of the Interior, Signor 
Nicotera, had prohibited public meetings against the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance, and Signor Colajanui 
had given notice of an interpellation on his action. 
On Saturday the Extreme Left found it convenient 
to take the latter first. Cavallotti withdrew his 
motion, but the Ministry wanted a vote of con- 
fidence, and Admiral Brin, Crispi’s Minister of 
Marine, stepped into his place. How far this was 
regular is a disputed point: the President, at any 
rate, ruled it to be so. There was a wild scene of 
disturbance; the speech of the Premier was not 
delivered, though it was telegraphed over Europe 
all the same, and the sitting was first suspended and 
then adjourned to Sunday. Signor Imbriani urged, 
on the reassembling of the Chamber, that the ad- 
journment under such circumstances to Sunday or a 
holiday was wholly irregular—and Monday was St. 
Peter’sday. Still, the Chamber met, and the majority 
was quite ready to give the Ministry its vote of con- 
fidence ; but the Extreme Left—a small body numeric- 
ally——not unnaturally still disturbed the proceedings. 
Finally, Signor Sidney Sonnino—a member of the 
Right—threw a paper-ball at Signor Cavallotti; the 
latter, who is a poet and philosopher, in return as- 
saulted another deputy by mistake, and there was 
a general free fight with fists. The sitting was sus- 
pended, and on its resumption the two oldest members 
of the Right and Extreme Left—Signori Cavalletto 
and Bovio—exhorted to concord. They were sup- 
ported by the President, and as the House adjourned 
for the vacation they embraced each other and (liter- 
ally) exchanged the kiss of peace. 

The comic aspect of this scene, and its connection 
with the Triple Alliance, rather hide its importance 
for internal politics. There is much more than 
meets the eye behind the behaviour of the Extreme 
Left. Signor Nicotera, despite his recent action, is 








obnoxious to the Extreme Right and the Piedmontese 
group ; as also it is said are the Ministers of Public 
Works and Finance, Signori Branca and Luzzatti. 
Now, had the Premier got his vote of confidence on 
Saturday most of the deputies would have gone home 
and then the subsequent proceedings in the Cham- 
ber could have been so arranged as to compel these 
three Ministers to resign. Then—at least this is the 
version of the Extreme Left as given in the Secolo— 
the reconstructed Ministry would have been free to 
make peace as it pleases with the Vatican; and the 
adjournment of the Chamber has checked all these 
intrigues, prevented a formal approval of the Triple 
Alliance by the representatives of the people, and 
probably hastened the dissolution which the new 
electoral law has already brought into view. And 
the Extreme Left are entirely satisfied with the 
result. The first meeting to protest against the 
renewal has been held at Rome. Signor Bovio spoke 
to an audience of 2,000. There was no disturbance. 

The Dutch Ministry will give place toa Liberal 
Ministry under M. Tak van Portvliet as soon as the 
German Emperor has left. A Socialist meeting at 
Amsterdam, variously estimated at from one thou- 
sand to three thousand, has protested against his 
reception. 

The interest of German politics this week is 
chiefly retrospective. The Times Paris correspon- 
dent on Tuesday published an account derived from 
Count Miinster of Prince Bismarck’s behaviour when 
he resigned. While he expected that his resignation 
would be refused, he philosophised cheerfully about 
the pleasures of country life; directly it was accepted 
his philosophy disappeared, and his Imperial master 
became “this young man.” The story also related 
that the Emperor William I. had stated that he 
found his Chancellor unmanageable, and had desig- 
nated General von Caprivi as his successor. But for 
this statement Count Miinster has since repudiated 
all responsibility. 

The popular vote on the adoption of the Initiative 
into the Swiss Federal Constitution takes place next 
Sunday. The more moderate Liberals are divided 
upon it, while the Radicals and the Extreme Right 
support it. The Upper House has been reversing the 
decisions of the Lower as to the Ticino amnesty 
and the Federal monopoly of note issue, and the 
Initiative is regarded as a useful means of re- 
opening these questions. The trial of the Ticino 
revolutionists opened on Monday at Ziirich. A bitter 
controversy has been raging as to the responsibility 
for the accident at Ménchenstein and the conduct of 
the various authorities. The cause is as yet un- 
known. The number of “missing” is reduced to 
eleven, all but one foreigners; three of whom are from 
America; but there is no proof that any of the 
eleven were really in the accident. The fortifica- 
tions on the St. Gothard are so far advanced that 
their garrisons are about to be provided. 

There are gloomy reports as to the harvest in 
Russia, and still gloomier news as to the Jewish per- 
secution. The German colonists, numbering at least 
100,000—the most hopeful economic feature of West- 
ern Russia and the bugbear of the Russian Nationalist 
—are to be offered their choice of naturalisation or 
expulsion. They are worthy peasant proprietors, 
who like cheap land, and have found it in Russia. 
But they are supposed to have constructed railways 
for strategic purposes, and to be a kind of military 
colonists in disguise. 

The Greek notables at various places in Crete 
are said to have notified the British Consul at 
Canea that they are compelled to take up arms in 
self-defence. The Havas agency has circulated a 
telegram from Athens announcing the approaching 
arrival of an English squadron to obtain satisfaction 
for the ejectment, during the elections last autumn, 
of the tenants of the English company which has re- 
claimed the bed of Lake Copais, in Bceotia. There is 
no definite news from Yemen. But the revolt is 
clearly very serious, and possibly religious as well 
as political. 
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The Spanish Senate has rejected the Liberal 
proposal reducing the proposed increase in the note 
issue of the Bank of Spain. Petitions against the 
Bill have been presented to the Queen Regent from 
prominent merchants at Madrid. 

The two provincial revolutions in Argentina this 
week—in Catamarca and Santiago del Estero—seem, 
so far as can be judged from the telegrams, rather 
a hopeful sign. One—since reversed, perhaps pro 
Jorma—was planned, we are told, by the Union 
Civica, in which, unfortunately, there is said to be 
a split; the other, which was bloodless, was a 
protest against the jobbery of the Governor. 

The news from Chili is as conflicting as ever. The 
Presidential Congress endorses the President's acts, 
and, since opposition is absolutely impossible, the 
election of his successor is proceeding peaceably. 
The Congressional party, to justify their position, 
announce that they are prepared to pay the July cou- 
pons of the Chilian loans. Theyare said to have alarge 
army ready to march southward, and a decisive 
battle is promised shortly. Frightful stories are 
published as to Balmacedist atrocities at Valparaiso. 

The news from Hayti seems to have been much 
exaggerated. The Mexican consulate was never 
violated, and the story of impending Mexican inter- 
vention is false. 





THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


—- we 


T is satisfactory to learn from the annual report 
of the Sunday Society that substantial pro- 
gress has been made in the movement for providing 
rational recreation on the first day of the week. 
No doubt we are a long way from a real emancipation 
in this branch of our social well-being. Sunday in 
many of our towns is still a dreary day for most 
citizens, who find every place of entertainment 
shut against them except the public-house. If they 
feel no stimulus in sermons, they must look for it in 
beer. If they have no books or pictures of their 
own, they must not expect access to public libraries 
or galleries. Here and there a municipal authority 
with an unusual flow of public spirit may break 
through the bonds of prejudice, and open gardens or 
museums. But the Legislature will take no action. 
The British Museum cannot be opened on Sunday with- 
out Parliamentary sanction, and no Ministry has the 
audacity to brave the loss of Sabbatarian votes by 
proposing that the example of some of the provincial 
cities should be followed in the metropolis. The 
House of Commons is engaged in the discussion of a 
scheme for extending the facilities of education. It 
is a question in which both the great parties of 
the State are deeply interested, but neither of them 
has the desire or the courage to promote a reform 
which exercises an educational influence of the 
most unqualified kind. Probably there are few 
public men of any note who are not fully aware 
of the mischievous absurdity of our Sabbatarian 
system, who do not see the folly of a convention 
which makes Sunday a day of lethargy or debauchery 
to many, simply because the doors of public buildings 
are shut on the one weekly holiday of the people. But 
most politicians seem to live in dread of deputations 
from the Lord’s Day Observance Society. They may 
have perfectly clear views as to the Sunday Labour 
Question, but they do not care to discuss it openly. 
There are religious susceptibilities which must not be 
offended, even though they are manifestly inconsist- 
ent with the public welfare and with any reasonable 
observance of the Sabbath. How many legislators, 
who expound beautiful programmes of social 
amelioration to their constituents, ever dream of at- 
tempting to dislodge the extraordinary error which 
makes easy-going citizens quite content with the 
Sunday liquor traffic, with Sunday travel, with a 
number of occupations which involve Sunday labour, 
and yet obstinately opposed to the opening of educa- 
tional institutions on the one day when the people 








have full leisure to appreciate them? This task of 
enlightenment is left to the individual efforts of men 
like the members of the Sunday Society, who have 
to face foolish misconstruction of motives, and to 
push their way through the obtuseness which is re- 
presented by the parrot-cry about the “desecration” 
of the Sabbath, while people who have an intelligent 
estimate of the necessities of human affairs, but an 
unwholesome respect for unintelligent prejudices, 
will not move a finger in the cause of reason. 

The report of the Sunday Society shows that in 
some of the most populous centres, such as Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Bradford, New- 
castle, Halifax, and Sheffield, public libraries and 
galleries have been opened on Sunday with excellent 
results. What have the Sabbatarians to say? Can 
they point to any increase of crime in these places? 
Do they suggest that the opening of Kew Gardens 
on Sunday has lowered the moral tone of the com- 
munity? Is the sight of flowers on the first day of 
the week pernicious to the soul of the man, woman, 
or child who never sees them on any other day? 
Do books and pictures corrupt on Sunday the 
mind which would be improved by them on 
Monday? Have the magistrates of Birmingham 
or Manchester to cope with a heavier calendar of 
drunkenness because Sunday is “desecrated” by 
the exhibition of artistic and scientific treasures ? 
In the course of his presidential address to the 
Sunday Society, Mr. Brunner declared that the 
attendance at places of worship had not diminished 
in towns where the operations of the society had 
been successful. Do the Sabbatarians dispute this? 
Can they show that church and chapel are deserted 
for galleries and museums? Or will they frankly 
argue that it is better for a man to lounge about the 
streets, or spend his Sunday in the public-house, than 
have an opportunity on that day of passing his time 
in a manner which is at least superior to either of 
those amusements? But of late years the Sab- 
batarians have been chary of discussing the 
question on this ground. They confine them- 
selves as a rule to the simple proposition that 
Sunday recreation for the many which involves 
Sunday labour for a few is obnoxious to any 
true sense of religion. To maintain this theory they 
overlook the somewhat obtrusive fact that the world 
cannot stand still for four-and-twenty hours. If we 
could all lead a pastoral existence it might be prac- 
ticable to reduce Sunday labour to the operation 
of milking the cows. But in our complex social 
system it is impossible, even with the best intentions, 
to stop the human machine for one day in the week. 
Has any Sabbatarian ever satisfied his conscience 
with regard to Monday’s newspaper? He must 
know that it is produced by Sunday labour, and that 
a great portion of the day which he claims for devo- 
tional exercises must be given to the preparation of 
the journal which he reads with unabated interest 
the following morning. It is not possible, and it is 
certainly not desirable, that the world should be left 
in ignorance on Monday morning of matters to which 
it is vitally important to give the utmost publicity. 
The theory that the many ought not to profit by 
the Sabbath labours of the few breaks down at the 
first practical test. Perhaps we shall be told that 
this is no reason for increasing those labours when 
they can be avoided. But if men must work on 
Sunday to supply the world with news, and if no 
Sabbatarian discovers that this is ‘“ desecration,” 
why should they not perform routine duties on that 
day to enable multitudes to use the museums and 
libraries? The supposed hardship is quite visionary, 
for everybody knows that the attendants in a 
museum on Sundays can be relieved on other days. 
There is positively no reason why a conspicuous 
benefit should be denied to the community because 
the Sabbatarian who avails himself without scruple 
on Monday of the fruits of Sunday labour is so 
solicitous for the Sabbath leisure of officials who 
would not suffer from the reform which he strenu- 
ously resists. 
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It is not surprising that so illogical a prejudice 
should always point to the Continental Sunday as 
the inevitable result of any relaxation of Sabbatarian 
rigour. As Mr. Brunner remarked with equal courage 
and good sense, the Continental Sunday has at least 
this advantage, that it enables families to indulge in 
innocent pleasures which promote domestic harmony, 
whereas in England the head of the family too often 
spends his Sunday in the public-house for lack of 
any other place of amusement, and his wife and 
children are left to await his return in a con- 
dition which is not calculated to minister to the 
general gaiety. But people who imagine that 
the Sunday opening of galleries and _ libraries 
must lead to the opening of theatres might 
consider whether the large body of workers who 
would be affected by such a step are in the least 
desirous of the change. Nobody prizes his Sunday 
rest more highly than the actor, and neither from 
the theatrical profession nor from the public is 
there any demand for Sunday theatres. But to 
the opening of public libraries and picture galleries 
there is no objection apart from the inconsequent 
protest which is founded on the assumption that 
man was made for the Sabbath. The true friends 
of religion must ally themselves with a move- 
ment which assails no fundamental principle of faith 
or morals, but is manifestly conceived in the best 
interests of the poor, who are in no wise attracted 
by the Sunday observance which treats the rational 
exercise of the faculties as a sin. 








THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 





HE University of the North does well to lay 

broad its foundations. In the matter of pure 
scholarship it is, and probably always will be, 
heavily handicapped by the competition of the older 
universities. Its best chance, therefore, lies in cater- 
ing for the requirements and developing the special 
talents of the district in which the incorporated 
colleges lie, and in still further strengthening its hold 
on the locality by allying itself with every other 
educational institution in the neighbourhood that pos- 
sesses any vitality. To this wise course of action the 
governing body are steadily adhering, and every 
year chronicles a fresh move towards the legitimate 
popularisation of the University. To a certain 
extent, natural rivalry and emulation among the 
constituent colleges of Leeds, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester may be trusted to develop such special 
features as are likely to enhance the success of 
each, and through the individual to benefit the 
University. The Technical Department of the 
Yorkshire College and the flourishing medical school 
of Owens College are instances in point; while 
in Liverpool private munificence is making haste 
to remove any shortcomings previously existing 
in the equipment of University College. In the 
prominence which is given to science, the Uni- 
versity and the colleges that compose it are but 
giving expression to local proclivities; for the same 
natural bent which has produced the great mechani- 
eal inventions of Lancashire and Yorkshire, still 
impels the youth of those counties strongly towards 
the study of science, and for one lad with a natural 
taste for art or literature, there are a dozen who are 
keenly interested in anything that science has to say. 
By developing a system of local lectures, the Uni- 
versity is at the same time widening its sphere of 
influence, though possibly at a slight temporary 
cost to college attendance. 

This year the new step in advance notified by the 
Vice-Chancellor in his annual statement is the institu- 
tion of degrees in music. Here, again, the influence 
of the genius loci may be traced; for if there is one 
thing more than another which the men of the 
“North Countrie” love, it is music. Those who know 
the districts intimately, say that the amount of 
undeveloped musical talent in the two counties is 





immense. In those forms in which it can readily 
find expression it has already won recognition ; 
the fame of Yorkshire choirs has long since been 
noised abroad, and the excellent brass bands of 
Lancashire, with their frequent and closely-fought 
competitions, are an example of what working men, 
unaided, may do in the direction of musical cultiva- 
tion. It may be worth mentioning here that the 
strong sense of time and rhythm which is char- 
acteristic of Lancashire singers and players is at- 
tributed by some to the gradual influence of the 
local art of clog-dancing, the sharp clatter of the 
clogs enforcing the lesson of rhythm upon one 
generation after another with unerring effect. It 
does not follow, however, from what has been 
said, that because degrees in music have been 
instituted candidates will flock into the examina- 
tion-rooms of the Victoria University. According 
to the charter, teaching is a necessary preliminary to 
examination; and when all the colleges are equipped 
with the necessary staff, which is at present possessed 
by Owens College only, itis by no means certain that 
classes in the theory of music will flourish apart from 
the practical instruction which to most students 
represents the attractive side of music. The latter 
can hardly be attempted in an ordinary college, and 
other institutions for the systematic study of 
music there are none. Outside London musical 
education in England is still chaotic. 

The degrees of the Victoria University are, it is 
well known, open to women. In Leeds and Liver- 
pool the instruction necessary to their attainment is 
open also, but in Manchester the case is different. 
Owens College not having begun its existence as a 
mixed college, women students have had to work 
their way in gradually, and the process is still far 
from complete. All the degrees in arts are access- 
ible to women, but practically, with a few excep- 
tions, those in science are not. The usual difficulty 
as to laboratory accommodation stands, it is said, in 
the way; but, however this may be, it is clear that 
the superior position of the Leeds and Liverpool 
Colleges in this respect must soon force Owens 
College to make provision in some form or other for 
the instruction of women students in science. It is 
gratifying to notice in this connection that two 
University prizes—the Thomasson English Essay 
Prize and the Cobden Prize—have this year been 
carried off by ladies. 








A FAMILY AFFAIR. 





N the current number of Harper's Magazine there 

is printed an article entitled “Briticisms and 
Americanisms,” and written by Mr. Brander Matthews, 
a gifted citizen of the United States. Mr. Matthews 
has visited England, and is indignant with the intol- 
erance we show towards the improvements which 
his fellow-countrymen have grafted on the English 
language. These improvements, he points out, exas- 
perate us: and he adds haughtily that “probably 
the small sword will always be exasperating to those 
who cling to the boxing-glove.” In his wrath he 
declares that the last tie which bound the United 
States to the Mother Country is broken. “ We know 
now that the mother tongue is a heritage and not a 
loan.” Inanother place he is very sarcastic. “ When 
Englishmen,” he says, “ are forced to compare them- 
selves with men of any other country, no doubt it 
must be difficult for them not to plume themselves 
on their superior virtue. But modesty is also a 
virtue, and if this were more often cultivated in 
Great Britain, the French, for example, would have 
fewer occasions for making pointed remarks about 
la morgue britannique.” He fallsfoulof a remark inthe 
first edition of Dean Alford’s “ The Queen’s English,” 
and he points jeeringly at a novel, “ The Ladies’ Gal- 
lery,” written by Mrs.Campbell Praed in collaboration 
with Mr. Justin McCarthy, and asks if we are going 
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to raise an alarm over the Australian slang which 
abounds in that work. 

But poor Dean Alford wrote in 1863, and we 
understood that his little indiscretions—withdrawn 
in later editions of “The Queen’s English”—were 
paid for over the Alabama affair. Surely they 
formed the basis of some of the “ indirect claims.” 
And as for “ The Ladies’ Gallery,” we don’t remember 
that this novel, “ written in the last decade but one 
of the nineteenth century by an Australian lady in 
collaboration with a Member of Parliament,” upset 
anybody. It was a fair conjunction, and Heaven 
smiled upon it, no doubt. Nor, if we may judge 
from the extracts quoted by Mr. Mathews, do we see 
how the veriest pedant could have raised “a cry of 
alarm” over it. We can suggest no substitute for 
“the wild howling of the dingoes in the scrub ;” for 
the “hard junk of wallabi flesh”; for the diet of 
“wild plums and bandicoot.” We suppose a dingo 
to be a dingo in whatever district he enlivens, and 
we take the bandicoot for granted, as we take the 
katydid and the whip-poor-will. Who are we, that 
we should refuse a continent its local colour ? 

No: in his wrath Mr. Matthews does us an in- 
justice. It is true that some of our British poets 
and novelists, whose works have been adopted by 
his compatriots (“‘free of authorial expenses’), have 
pleaded that they might at least be allowed to 
recognise their offspring. The bard, for instance, 
who wrote the famous “ Stanzas on Chivalry,” urged, 
with some show of reason, that the lines— 

“ The specter of honor, appareled in meter, 
Shall glow with the marvelous luster of yore : 
And valor, eclipsed in the smoke of salt-peter, 
Forever emerge in the colors she wore— 


were all very pretty, but he for his part preferred 
valour to emerge in the language he spelt it. The 
British author may, now and then, have claimed the 
right to give his work to the world in the form 
which he thought best, as did Mr. Kipling in a recent 
controversy with Messrs. Harper and Brothers. But 
surely the Englishman has long since ceased to claim 
that his language was lent (or “loaned” if Mr. 
Matthews prefer it) to his American brother; and 
surely there lurked no desire behind (or “ back of”) 
the welcome, which we hope was extended to Mr. 
Matthews on these shores, that he should return the 
common expressions of thanks in any but the 
language which best suited him. Nay, if we are 
sorry that he chose, at the end of his last visit, to 
skedaddle rather than to leave, it is only because the 
British expression seems to connote more of linger- 
ing regret than the American. 

And we feel sure that the haste of the ske- 
daddling, rather than the parting, guest must be 
responsible for one or two inaccuracies in Mr. 
Matthews’s reminiscences. The use of “like” for 
“as” is really not considered tolerable in this 
country by men who have a right to speak on 
behalf of the English language. Dr. Furnivall has 
been defending it lately; but Dr. Furnivall’s word 
is as authoritative as—let us say—a bandicoot’s. 
When Mr. Bagehot wrote the sentence, “ Why can’t 
the French have Kings, Lords, and Commons, like 
we have?” he put that sentence into the mouths of 
half-educated people, and was doubtless as well 
aware as Mr. Matthews of its impropriety. But 
even if we grant that he wrote it seriously, it is 
merely ungrammatical. Mr. Matthews’s strictures 
cease on p. 222 of Harper's: on p. 317 he may find 
the following sentence from the pen of Mr. William 
Dean Howells, flower of American writers :— 


“Here is a novel that in breadth and depth has few equals asa 
study of American life, of American life psychically, socially, politi- 
cally, in types drawn from a wide range of our conditions in city and 
country.” 


Nobody would call the use of the adverbs here an 
Americanism. It is simply a piece of bad grammar, 
or (if the word “grammar” be demurred to) of 


abominably slip-shod writing. The best writers are 
liable to be interrupted with an announcement that 





lunch is ready ; and it seems hard that their country- 
men should take the consequences. 

Nor can we find the educated Englishman who 
says “ different to” when he should say “ different 
from.” Mr. Hurlbert—another victim of English 
intolerance—might hunt for him when he has done 
with the pursuit of Wilfrid Murray. On the other 
hand, some of Mr. Matthews’s charges have founda- 
tion enough. An Englishman does venture to taste 
“tinned ” meat “ which we Americans would suspect 
to be tainted by the metal, although we have no 
prejudice against ‘canned’ meats.” But perhaps 
the Englishman calls it so because he does sus- 
pect it to be tainted with the metal: and cer- 
tainly he often proves his sincerity by dying of the 
effects. The Englishman does say “a goods train” 
where the American says “a freight train,’ and Mr. 
Matthews allows that “neither term has the right 
of way as against the other” (can this be an 
Americanism ?). We do indeed limit the meaning of 
the term “ bug,” and a few of us, we regret to say, 
give the word “ bloody” “an ulterior significance.” 
Our “agricultural labourer” is clumsier than the 
American's “ farm hand,” our “lift” perhaps handier 
than her “elevator”; “keyless watch” is less 
picturesque than “stem-winder,” but “low-necked 
gowns” (we submit) become the Anglo-Saxon 
wearer better than “ decollete costumes,” and “legs” 
are more definite than “limbs.” Between “railroad” 
and “railway,” “ baggage” and “luggage,” who shall 
decide ? 

With our eyes fixed nervously on Mr. Brander 
Matthews’s small sword, we want to point out that 
when “an Englishwoman of fashion” talks of going 
to a “swagger function at which she will expect to 
meet no end of smart people” she is not talking 
English, but something as far removed from it as the 
dialect of Yorkshire or Devon; and that to charge 
the eccentricities of her speech upon our writers and 
scholars is as unjust—(you are a little unjust, 
cousin)—as it would be to make Mr. Howells respons- 
ible for the “howdy’s” of Brer Fox and Brer 
Rabbit. It is no “sneering insularity ” (well was our 
cousin christened “ Brander”) that leads us to exclude 
“skedaddle” from our written language, for therein 
we omit also to “ cut our stick.” Would Mr. Howells 
skedaddle in print? Has not slang to wait some 
while even outside the editor’s study in Franklin 
Square ? 

Our cousin speaks in his haste. To our mind, the 
difference in speech between England and America 
is so slight that, considering the many years dividing 
us from the Declaration of Independence, and how 
far we might have drifted apart in all this time, we 
cannot feel angry with Mr. Matthews, even though 
he threaten us with a small sword. We feel certain 
that he wears the strawberry-mark somewhere; and, 
drawing off the clumsy boxing-glove, invite him to 
shake hands. 








ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 





ERE is a man of whom we made too little while 

we had him. He was Mr. A. T. Browne, a 
colonial police magistrate, and died the other day, 
aged about sixty. Of course he is not in “ Men of 
the Time,” though many men of the time have sat 
up half the night entranced in his “ Robbery under 
Arms,” of all recent stories the one to which boys 


can with most justice apply their own adjective | 


“ripping.” 

Mr. Browne's literary work was done when he 
killed Starlight. True, he followed “ Robbery under 
Arms” with several other novels of colonial life, but 
they are dull affairs, and, good though the bush- 
ranging story is, it will hardly keep them alive. Mr. 
Browne was a man of one book, and he was in the 
fifties when he wrote it. His fellow-colonials who 
knew him never dreamed that he was to write the 
best of all colonial tales (not even excepting “ For the 
Term of his Natural Life”). He published it ina 
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Sydney paper, and still they disbelieved. Then a 
London publisher brought it out, and it threatened 
to fall flat. Then it passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Macmillan, and statesmen and schoolboys began to 
talk of it in similar terms, and edition after edition 
was called for, and colonials, asked eagerly if they 
knew Rolf Boldrewood, replied wonderingly, “ He 
is called Browne, but it can’t be a good book ; there 
is nothing much in Browne.” 

There was, however, a great deal in Browne. 
“Nothing,” his fellow-colonials may reply, “ that we 
did not know as well as he, for his bushranging 
stories are familiar to everyone in Australasia.” ‘Yes, 
they were familiar to all, but Australasia had to 
wait for the Rolf Boldrewood who could weave 
them into a romance. After one has finished the 
book, it is easy to note faults. There are pages of 
cheap moralising. No criminal under sentence of 
death would have sat down to write such a bulky 
volume of reminiscences; and this particular one 
could not have done it in as many years as he had 
weeks. The love scenes are tedious, the style is as 
careless as as Sir Walter's. Indeed, it is not there 
that the resemblance to Sir Walter ends. Mr. Browne 
had the gift of story-telling, there was a glamour on 
his pages, his figures seemed real, he could be gay as 
Charles Lever ; though he shook his head at the wild 
tales of “ bailing-up,” he chuckled audibly in the tell- 
ing of them, he could jump up behind the bushrangers 
when they were on practical joke intent, he is often 
humorous, and there is pathos that brings tears 
here and there. How well drawn is the veteran of 
the quartette, with his pipe and dog, how the picture 
of his broken-hearted wife keeps the memory! Has 
not Starlight a noble moment when he dies? Already 
“Robbery under Arms” has produced its crop of 
imitators, but the ground will not yield twice. This 
is not to be regretted, for only a Rolf Boldrewood 
can interest boys in the highwaymen of the bush 
without giving them a thirst to be off in a mask on 
some fine moonlight night. And even Rolf Boldre- 
wood does not tell why the miners and stockmen 
were so eager to hang the bushranger when they 
caught him. 











TALLEYRAND AND PALMERSTON. 





A PASSAGE in Talleyrand’s Memoirs, quoted 

conspicuously in the Times of Thursday, 

is in our opinion conclusive as to the manner in 

which they have been produced. It was necessary 

that Talleyrand should say something about Lord 

Palmerston, and this is what he has been made to 
say :— 


Lord Palmerston is certainly one of, if not quite, the ablest of 
statesmen I have ever met with in all my official career. He possesses 
all the aptitude and capacity which most contributes to form such a 
man in England—extensive and varied information, indefatigable 
activity, an iron constitution, inexhaustible mental resources, and 
great facility of speech in Parliament. Without being what is called 
a great debater, his style of eloquence is biting and satirical, his talent 
lying more in his power of crushing an adversary under the weight 
of his irony and sarcasm than of convincing his auditors ; and, further- 
more, he has great social qualities and highly finished manners, 
There is one point in his character, however, which, to my mind, 
entirely outweighs all these advantages, and would prevent his being 
considered in the light of a real statesman—he allows his passions to 
influence him in public affairs, to the extent of sometimes sacrificing 
the greatest interests to his personal feelings. It may be said that 
nearly every political question resolves itself with him into a ‘personal 
one ; and, whilst seeming to defend the interests of his country, it is 
nearly always those of his hatred or revenge that he is serving. 
He is very skilful in hiding this secret motive under what I 
might call patriotic appearances; and it is by this same skill 
that he nearly always contrives to influence a considerable portion of 
public opinion, which he leads in whatever direction his own personal 
passions indicate. I shall often have the opportunity of proving the 
truth of these remarks, which explains how Lord Palmerston has 
always retained a certain popularity, even when changing his party, 
and whilst lending his great talents and abilities in turn to the Tories, 
the Whigs, and even at times to the Radicals. There are few English- 
men who know as well as he does how to excite John Bull’s patriotic 
feelings. We worked very amicably together during the first months 
of the conference, and it is to this accord that the excellent results 
that were obtained may be attributed. 





This is a fair description of the Palmerston of 
1850, as he appeared to many Frenchmen, but could 
not have been written during the life of Talleyrand, 
who died in 1838. Up to that time Palmerston had 
never shown any disposition to co-operate with the 
Radicals, but was, on the contrary, regarded as one 
of the most Conservative members of the Whig 
Ministry; he had acquired no reputation for 
eloquence, and no special influence over public 
opinion, nor, in short, displayed any of the qualities 
which afterwards made him so admired and so 
desired as a Foreign Minister. The passage is a 
palpable interpolation; and how many more may 
there not be? 








OPEN QUESTIONS. 





I.—Is THis WorLD REALLY INHABITED ? 


HE other day I came across a very curious thing 
in the news-vapours. By news-vapours I mean 
the news-vapours of the moon, which are very much 
the same as our newspapers, but more foggy. Owing 
to the low lunar temperature, their circulation is 
necessarily feebler: and for reasons which any 
shilling handbook to astronomy would make fairly 
clear, they are only able to see one side of any 
question. We produce nothing like them. We 
might send most of our newspapers to the moon to- 
morrow, but they would not in consequence become 
news-vapours. They never would be mist, as one of 
our own poets has written. 

The subject which interested me was a discussion 
among the Beings of the moon, as to whether the 
world was really inhabited. I should explain—as it 
is not in the shilling handbooks—that the chief 
distinction between the Beings of the moon and the 
beings of this world is that the former are spelt with 
a very much larger B than we are, but are pro- 
nounced with much less emphasis. There are also 
minor points of difference; for instance, they have 
no material bodies, do not die, and partially control 
their own circumstances. The discussion had been 
started by some recent discoveries made through the 
Increaser, an ingenious invention for producing 
hyperesthesia, composed chiefly of electricity and 
cog-wheels. It enables Beings on the moon to dis- 
tinguish certain objects on this earth. Before 
these discoveries were made the Increaser had to 
some extent been discredited, for so far it had 
never been possible to get two Beings to hear or see 
the same things by its means. It was altogether too 
petulant and varied. Two professors, of equal in- 
accuracy and dishonesty, would use it in precisely 
the same direction, and yet would see and hear 
totally different things. For instance, one professor 
would declare that a certain object at which he was 
looking was a Lord Mayor's coach. Another pro- 
fessor would be equally certain that the same object 
was simply an advertisement of “The Comic Microbe 
Cleanser, That Will Not Wash Girls.” The great 
point of these recent discoveries was that at last five 
professors had all managed to agree about certain 
results which they had obtained by means of the 
Increaser. There was a brief description of these 
discoveries in the news-vapours to which I referred. 
They were as follows :— 


1. A portion of matter, full outside, white, 
oblong, mounted on four revolving dises, 
and called—as far as could be heard—* Put- 
nibus.” There was a bell attached to it, 
but it can hardly have been a church, as it 
was crowded. 

2. A frock-coat, stern expression, and gardenia ; 
combined and moving slowly westward. 

3. Unhappy eyes and a bonnet, looking through 
something labelled “Smoking.” This object 
was heard to say distinctly, “ Porter, if this 
is not Clappum, which is Clappum? And 
where’s my box? And I believe it is Clap- 
pum.” Conjectured to be feminine. 
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It will be noticed that the Increaser allowed the 
professors to see certain definite objects, but kept 
them in utter ignorance of the environment of those 
objects; so it had the full value of an argument 
from statistics. It allowed the professors to hear 
certain words, but not their context; so it also had 
the value of an argument in polemical theology. 
I call attention to these points because I want it to 
be understood that these discoveries were rightly 
considered by the Beings to be of the first importance. 
The news-vapour settled the question very clearly 
and briefly. None of these three objects (said 
the leading article—so called from its habit of 
following public opinion) could possibly be con- 
sidered to partake of the nature of Beings. 
The temperature was too high; and it was 
absolutely certain that the atmosphere contained 
oxygen, which no Being would tolerate for a 
moment. If there was any life in these three 
objects at all, it was so terribly limited by its 
envelope of matter, that it was hardly worth while 
to call it life. The same number of the news-vapour 
contained a letter from one of the professors, which 
went still further. It pointed out that in all the 
three objects observed there was motion; that 
no one would move if he was in harmony with his 
environment ; that to be out of harmony with one’s 
environment was death; and that consequently the 
world was not inhabited. 

It interested me to read this, because it confirmed 
an opinion which I myself had formed though on 
different, and possibly less scientific, grounds. Let 
me commence with an illustration—a little experi- 
ment which any of us might make. Take a woman 

any woman will do—and put her ina four-wheeled 
cab, drawing down the blinds. The only person for 
whom she will exist is the cabman; to the rest of the 
people in the street she is nothing—they are not aware 
of her. To the cabman she is a fare, but she is not 
a fare to outward view as other maidens be, in the case 
of the hansom. In much the same way most of the 
inhabitants of Greenland do not exist as far as most 
of the inhabitants of England are concerned; nor do 
most of the inhabitants of England exist as far as 
the inhabitants of Greenland are concerned. There- 
fore, adding together the two experiences, in the 
general opinion of both countries neither is inhabited 
—in any real sense. One might apply the same argu- 
ment to the inhabitants of Park Lane and Blooms- 
bury, or Bloomsbury and Whitechapel. Is not this 
logic? If not, what is it? 

It may be objected, however, that everyone is 
definitely sure of the existence of a small circle of 
friends. The higher the social distinction, the smaller 
the circle. My own circle comprises one person only, 
a man, whom I know on the understanding that he 
need not acknowledge me in streets, clubs, or other 
public places. I was wrong in using the word know. 
If he really knew me, and I really knew him, we 
should be definitely sure of each other's existence, 
and might say that the world was to some extent 
inhabited. But it is not. What I really know is 
not the man himself, but the nearest that he can 
approximate to the impression which he wishes me 
to have of him; what he really knows is not me, but 
all that I am unable to conceal of my natural de- 
ficiencies. 

Consequently, my own opinion is that the world 
is solely inhabited by five-eighths of myself. 

I may be wrong. I am willing to leave it an 
open question. If anyone has anything to say on 
the subject in a proper scientific spirit, logically, 
takine the thing seriously, I shall be very willing to 
hear him. 








THE NAUTCH GIRL. 





( NE of the most important incidents in the new 

Savoy opera entitled The Nautch Girl may 
~vell have been suggested by an authentic story of 
an incident which happened some fifty years ago to 





the miraculous image of the Holy Virgin outside one 
of the gates of the Kremlin at Moscow. A pious 
lady who had been kneeling before the icon, rose, 
kissed it fervently on its diamond eyes, and then, 
in a paroxysm of devotion, bit out one of the 
diamonds. In Mr. George Dance’s clever opera 
book, an English traveller for a London curiosity 
shop abstracts by a simpler method a diamond 
which has served as left eye to the Indian idol, 
Bumbo. This has such an awakening effect on 
the old stone god that it calls him to life even 
as the statue of the Commander in Don Juan 
is made animate by an insult of a different, but 
equally offensive, character. Meanwhile the pur- 
loined diamond has started on a most surprising 
course of edventures. A high-priest and a couple 
of Thugs who have been employed by some eccle- 
siastical authority in Hindostan to regain possession 
of the missing eye, follow the precious object to 
Hatton Garden, where, however, it has just been 
stolen by a prosperous burglar, who places it in a 
bank whose cashier absconds with it to Spain, 
whence it is forwarded by a brigand, who has 
stolen it from the cashier's portmanteau, to the 
Spanish Exhibition at Earl's Court. The brigand, 
after being made the lion of the London season, 
gives the diamond to a countess, who, questioned 
about it by her husband, declares she found it 
in the folds of her dress after an unusually 
severe struggle at one of the Queen’s Drawing 
Rooms. The Ear! is incredulous enough not to put 
faith in this story, and in his rage throws the dia- 
mond out of window. It is swallowed up by a 
Cochin China fowl, who the next day is killed. 
Afterwards, in the words of the personage who 
narrates the surprising chain of events, “it was 
discovered by the cook in dressing the bird. She 
gave it to a policeman, who gave it to a housemaid, 
who gave it to a Life Guardsman, who gave it to a 
pretty parlourmaid, who gave it toa young gentleman 
just home from Eton, against whom she soon after- 
wards entered an action for breach of promise. After 
a vain attempt to convince the court that his letters 
had been written by a foster-brother, of whom he 
was the identical image, the youth fled with the 
diamond to other climes. He was last heard of in 
the interior of Africa, where he has evaded our 
emissaries, and twice escaped being ‘rescued’ by 
private expeditions sent out by the English.” At 
last the eye of Bumbo is left at the stage door for 
Chinna, the leading dancer in a company of Nautch 
girls, and the animated idol recognises it among the 
jewels she is wearing. 

The incident of the theft of the sacred diamond 
is quite the best thing in a piece which contains a 
fair amount of ingenuity and humour. The Nautch 
Girl, who ultimately pairs off with the idol, and who 
is represented with her wonted vivacity by Miss 
Jessie Bond, is not the heroine of the work, in which 
she nevertheless plays a very prominent part. 

The leading lady is not intended to be comic, and 
does not by any means succeed in being lively. She 
is interesting, however, in appearance, and sings 
moderately well. Called Beebee in the piece, she 
is by her private name Miss Lenore Snyder, and, like 
so many prime donne now before the public, whether 
in heavy opera or opera of the frivolous kind, comes 
from the United States. Beebee, like Chinna, is a 
Nautch girl; and she is beloved by Indru (Mr. Courtice 
Pounds), son of the Rajah of Chutneypore, whose 
affection she fully returns. But Indru is a Brahmin, 
whereas Beebee is of the lowest caste. A marriage, 
theffore, between them is out of the question ; but 
to render it possible the devoted Indru breaks his 
caste by eating a small portion of “ potted cow.” He 
has scarcely, however, done so, when to his grief and 
despair he discovers that after an official inquiry 
Beebee has been recognised as of the highest caste. 
The contemplated marriage between them is now, 
therefore, as impracticable as ever. Nevertheless, in 
defiance of all law, it takes place, and Indru as prime 
offender in the matter is sentenced to death. How 
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he is rescued from prison by the coquettish 
Chinna, who for her services would like to be 
rewarded with his hand, and how the Rajah (re- 
presented with a sort of stolid pomp by Mr. 
Rutland Barrington) is, as father of the convicted 
felon, degraded from his high office and himself 
sentenced to death, need not be told in detail. After 
being put entirely wrong, things are ultimately set 
absolutely right by the supreme authority of the 
god Bumbo, who in his animated character is but 
the idol of a moment, and at the end of the piece 
proclaims his intention of returning for another 
thousand years or so to his pedestal. 

The unquestionable drollery of the piece loses, as 
a matter of course, by being calmly narrated. Set 
to music, on the other hand—even to such trivial 
music as is furnished by Mr. Edward Solomon—its 
effect is increased; and it is brought out, moreover, 
with all possible point by the singers and actors of 
a sufficiently strong cast. Several of the performers 
have already been mentioned in terms of praise ; and 
it must be added that Mr. W. H. Denny, the grim, 
grotesque executioner of The Yeomen of the 
Guard, with his stony demeanour and mechanical 
gait, was excellent in the part of the animated 
statue, whilst Mr. Thornton, as the Rajah’s treacher- 
ous Grand Vizier, was always intelligent and often 
amusing. 

To the question, however, whether The Nautch 
Girl can be considered equal or even comparable to 
any one of the long series of operas supplied to the 
Savoy management by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan there can be but one answer. Mr. 
George Dance imitates cleverly the style of Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert, and Mr. Edward Solomon less cleverly 
the style of Sir Arthur Sullivan. But the new 
librettist and composer can only copy imperfectly 
what their chosen models have already done. If the 
new Savoy opera had been the work of the old 
librettist and the old composer of the Savoy Theatre 
it would have contained new fancies and new melodies, 
and it would have been not here and there, but from 
beginning to end a work of art. There is a want of 
finish in the clever verses of Mr. Dance, as also in 
those of his equally clever occasional collaborator, 
Mr. Desprez; while Mr. Solomon's music is not only 
familiar, but in many places vulgar. He approaches 
Sullivan less nearly than Adolphe Adam approaches 
Auber. Never once do his strains rise above the 
level of commonplace. It must be added, on the 
other hand, that their jingle suits invariably the 
rhythm of the words, which in vocal compositions 
is itself an element of success. Pieces, however, like 
The Nautch Girl do not depend for prosperity ex- 
clusively on the libretto and the music. The mise en 
scéne counts for much, and the scenery equally with 
the dresses of the new opera is thoroughly appro- 
priate and thoroughly beautiful. 








THE DRAMA. 


FWNHE prejudice against players is a delicate sub- 

ject, which the players themselves are, it may 
be discreetly hinted to them, somewhat too prone to 
discuss uncritically. At the recent dinner of the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund, the familiar grievance, it 
seems, was brought forward once more. Mr. Henry 
Irving declared the prejudice to be “ignorant,” 
and passed some severe strictures on the so-called 
“theatrical missions” which trade upon it. Mr. 
John Hare added that it was “ bitter and unreason- 
ing,” and was sarcastic at the expense of a certain 
popular preacher, “who, while he reviled the theatre, 
did not hesitate to transfer to the tabernacle the 
more rudimentary tricks and effects of the stage.” 
Both gentlemen, doubtless, do well to be angry. 
They speak of what they know—of that particular 
form of the anti-histrionic prejudice which comes 
home to their business and bosoms. The active, out- 





spoken opposition to the theatre is in the England 
of to-day mainly sectarian. But the prejudice exists, 
always has existed, in many other quarters than those 
in which it finds loudest expression ; it is, indeed, com- 
mon to all societies and to all times. Mr. Hare seems 
to have underrated its extent and its historic import- 
ance. He thinks it is confined to a particular sect, 
and does not “emanate from the churches where the 
traditions of culture and liberality have been em- 
bodied in a Liddon or a Newman.” But what of the 
bishop, of Liddon’s church, who confessed to Mr. 
Irving that he avoided the theatre because “he was 
afraid of the Rock and the Record”? What of the 
bishop, of Newman's church, greater even than 
Newman, who condemned acting as “ the prostitution 
of a body purified by baptism”? The prejudice is 
not merely Christian. John Chinaman has no 
reverence for baptism, but he has decreed that the 
son of an actor (along with the son of the public exe- 
cutioner) shall be ineligible for the mandarinate. 
If only for its antiquity, the prejudice is venerable ; 
it came in with Thespis and his cart. I wish Mr. 
John Hare would take up his Plutarch, and read 
there how “Solon went to see Thespis himself, 
as the ancient custom was, act; and after the 
play was done, he addressed him, and asked 
him if he was not ashamed to tell so many lies before 
such a number of people.” Mr. Hare might then 
turn to his Plato, and see, in the third book of the 
“Republic” how unworthy it is of a man to be al- 
ways speaking in the person of others. After that, he 
would, I think, have a little more indulgence for the 
prejudice of Mr. Spurgeon, who after all is only ex- 
pressing in a somewhat crude and violent form a 
feeling as old and as wide as the world itself. Actors 
are admired, applauded, highly rewarded, loved, 
envied, the objects of the most flattering (not to say 
the most impertinent) curiosity. Yet deep down in 
the hearts of men there persists the feeling that to 
make a public show of yourself for money, to be 
always expressing ideas not your own, and emotions 
which you do not feel, to pretend in short to be 
what you are not—to clap a hump on your back and 
call yourself Richard the Third, as Johnson puts it— 
is to violate the dignity of a citizen and a free man, 
to resign the “captaincy of your soul.” You may 
consider this feeling Philistine, if you will; call it 
“ignorant” with Mr. Irving, “bitter and unreasoning” 
with Mr. Hare; but the point is that nearly all men, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, entertain it. 
Iam not defending the prejudice. I am merely 
trying to appreciate it. Why will not the actors do 
the same? Why will they not frankly accept the 
situation, and regard themselves—with a certain 
pride—as a class apart? They have no substantial 
grievance now, no inequality before the law. Theyare 
not capitis diminuti as the Roman players were. The 
only difference between them and other men is that 
they sacrifice their Ego, their features, complexions, 
their whole personality, in the cause of art, so that we 
may regard the marks their profession sets indelibly 
upon them as the stigmata of a sort of martyrdom. 
Yet instead of recognising this difference, and glory- 
ing in it, they are perpetually trying to hide it, try- 
ing to make out that they are just as other men. 
So we hear them, as more speakers than one were 
heard at this charity dinner, congratulating them- 
selves on their rise in “ social position,” and we have 
Mr. Hare complaining that any distinction should be 
made between them and men “who distinguish 
themselves in other branches of art.” This means, I 
suppose, that they want to hide their motley under 
a court suit and the silly ribbon of some silly order ; 
for of material rewards they reap nowadays far 
more than their brethren of the other arts. It 
means that they are becoming emburgessed, as the 
French say—desirous of merging themselves in the 
ruck of mere commonplace citizens, of being enrolled 
in the mandarinate. So, in Paris their comrades 
have been clamouring for the Legion of Honour: 
Maubant and Febvre and others now sport the red 
ribbon, and Coquelin will not be happy till he gets 
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it. Let them have these gewgaws, by all means. 
Let Mr. Irving and Mr. Hare and half a dozen 
others be made K.C.B.’s, if they will. But let them 
not think that they can thus obliterate the funda- 
mental distinction between actors and other men; a 
distinction of which the prejudice against them is a 
more or less unconscious—and, if they will only look 
at it philosophically, not unflattering—recognition. 

One consolation, at any rate, they may enjoy. 
The prejudice against them ought logically to in- 
clude, and as a matter of historical fact has until 
quite recently included, the practitioners of all the 
imitative arts. These areall “speaking in the person 
of others”—on paper, on canvas. It was not, of 
course, against the actor that the Platonic attack on 
Mimesis (here Mr. Hare must again refer to his “Re- 
public,” Book III.) was primarily directed—though 
it touches him most nearly—but against the poet, or, 
as we should now say, against all fiction. So that the 
dramatist, the novelist, the painter,are all tarred with 
the same brush as the player. Yet here again it is well 
to distinguish. Among artists the obvious differentia 
of the player is that he is his own materials, his 
own paint and canvas, his own ink and paper. The 
constant simulation of emotion would seem—if the 
results in the somewhat analogous case of fictitious 
feeling under hypnotic influence are to be trusted— 
gradually to impair the faculty for genuine feeling. 
The character of hypnotic patients who exhibit 
emotions under external suggestions, is in the end, 
it is said, sensibly impaired. Does not the actor 
incur this danger? Do we not find a true and 
uncomfortably suggestive type of histrion in 
Daudet’s Delobelle, who, even when following 
his daughter’s body to the grave, could not forget 
the gallery, and posed with his pocket-handker- 
chief, though the tears he shed in it were sincere 
enough? I refrain from pursuing this dangerous 
line of inquiry, lest I should once more disturb the 
equanimity of “cheerful pessimists” like Mr. Comyns 
Carr. I see, from the reports of the charity banquet 
to which I have referred, that some speculations of 
mine as to the future development of the “morbid” 
drama were declared by Mr. Carr to have given him 
a “shock.” It gives me, I confess, another to see 
Mr. Comyns Carr posturing as the typical English- 
man, or rather Englishwoman, of M. Guy de Mau- 
passant, whose characteristic ejaculation, that lively 
Gaul assures us, is “ Oh, shocking!” 

This week brings to a close the brief season of 
French plays at the Royalty. Of recent novelties 
two only have been noteworthy—the appearance of 
Coquelin pére in Got’s part of Rabbi David in L’ Ami 
Fritz, and of Coquelin fils in his father’s part of 
Scapin in Les Fourberies. It is pleasant to find that 
“ainé” can take the place of M. Got without detri- 
ment to the (mainly gastronomic) charm of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s Alsatian idyll; still more pleasant 
to find that Jean Coquelin can imitate his father 
to perfection in one of his father’s very finest im- 
personations. The great Moliére tradition at the 
Francais, it is clear, is still safe— 


Uno Coquelino avulso non deficit alter 


—though, happily, no member of this family of 
brilliant comedians is as yet snatched away. One is 
glad to find good actors stoically abiding by their 
calling, in despite of their groans over the prejudice 
against it. Already we have a second generation of 
Coquelins, Terrys, Hares, upon the stage, and are 
soon to have, it seems, a second generation of Irvings. 
After all, this is the best practical refutation of old 
Plato and his “ Republic,” Book III. A. B. W. 





MONEY IN ART. 





AST week I ascribed the election of certain 

4 R.A.’s to the influence of City money. This 
week I propose to continue the subject in a slightly 
varied form. The election of Mr. Frank Dicksee 





leaves me no choice; it is the one theme of conver- 
sation in artistic circles, and I have noticed with 
some interest that attempts have been made in the 
papers to attribute the choice of the Academicians to 
Mr. Dicksee’s good-looks and his great amiability. 
The Academy is a sort of club, and we cannot expect 
the Academicians to be guided merely by artistic 
abilities; and were I certain that the Academicians 
elected Mr. Dicksee because they preferred his society 
to Mr. Henry Moore’s, I should not have thought the 
subject worthy the trouble of an article. But I 
have noticed that artistic opinion counts for nothing 
in these elections, that the man elected is he who has 
the biggest City following. In the last fifteen years 
each election of an Academician has been preceded 
by announcements of the heavy prices that were 
being paid for the work of the new member. It will 
suffice for my purpose to point to the case of 
Mr. Long, whose place Mr. Dicksee has been elected 
to fill. Like Mr. Dicksee’s, Mr. Long’s work was 
disliked as much by artists as it was liked by City 
men, and it was not until it became notorious that 
his work fetched heavy prices that he was elected 
an Academician. Can anyone tell us if his election 
was excused on the same grounds as Mr. Dicksee’s ? 
Was he as good-looking and as amiable as Mr. 
Dicksee? And are Mr. Leader, Mr. Fildes, and Mr. 
Goodall better-looking and more amiable than Mr. 
Henry Moore and Mr. Gilbert? And is Mr. Albert 
Moore so very plain and so very disagreeable 
a companion that he cannot be made even an 
Associate ? 

The charge usually brought against the Academy 
is that bad pictures are hung and good pictures 
rejected. I have never been able to _ interest 
myself in this grievance: first, because I do not 
believe it to be true ; secondly, because I fail to see 
what harm could come, except to the Academy, even 
if it were true. We hear of unknown genius, but who 
has met one? Is it not certain that in the midst 
of the extraordinary publicity of the present day 
it would require an almost inconceivable bushel 
of circumstances to hide literary talent even for a 
short time? 

Pictorial talent, being less understood, might be 
hidden more easily, but rejection of the work of the 
new genius by the Hanging Committee would expedite 
rather than retard his discovery. Were the painter 
a man of genius, or even a painter of considerable 
talent, he would find any number of West End 
dealers glad to exhibit his picture. But someone 
suggests that he might be a very shy man who did 
not dare to go to the dealers; that he mightn’t 
have a decent suit of clothes to go in; that he 
might be entirely alone and quite friendless. 
To these suppositions I only answer that, as I know 
and uriderstand modern London life, it seems to me 
almost inconceivable that a fully developed talent 
should remain unknown for any considerable period. 
If we have progressed in nothing else, we are 
certainly more keenly alive than our forefathers to 
genius; civilisation having first made it almost 
impossible that a man of genius should exist, 
becomes more active than ever in its search for 
genius; the ways are wide open for all to make 
their genius known, only there is no genius to 
make known. Nature’s irony is of a superior sort, 
and when one has learnt to appreciate it 
the spectacle of life becomes an agreeable enter- 
tainment. 

Neither publishers nor Academicians can sup- 
press genius, nor can either do anything to stimulate 
genius. Individual will is more than a passing ges- 
ture of the universal will that preceded and shall 
survive us; and of all Nature’s laws none is more 
inscrutablethan the law which governs theappearance 
and disappearance of genius. In the seventeenth 
century, in a little swamp called Holland—more than 
ever a swamp then, for the sea had to be called in to 
drive out the invaders—there sprang into existence, 
immediately peace was proclaimed, such a galaxy of 
genius as has never been seen in so short a time and 
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so small a space. Van Goyen was born in 1596; 
Wynants in 1600; Cuyp, in 1605. 1608 gave us Ter- 
burg, Brouwer, Rembrandt, and Adrian Van Ostade ; 
Both and Ferdinand Bol were born in 1610; Van der 
Helst and Gerard Dow in 1613; Metzu in 1615; Aart 
Van der Neer in 1613; Wouvermans in 1620; Weenix, 
Everdingen, and Pynacker, in 1621; Berghem in 
1624; Paul Potter in 1625; Jan Steen in 1626; 
1630 is for ever memorable as being the birth- 
year of the greatest of landscape painters, Jacob 
Ruysdael. 

But the sap is not yet exhausted. The birth of 
Pierre de Hoogh is uncertain, but it can be placed 
between 1630 and 1635. Hobbema was a contem- 
porary of Ruysdael; Van der Heyden was born in 
1637, and, last of all, Adrian Van de Velde, the last 
of the great ones, was born in '39. In the short 
space of thirty years, after a series of exhausting 
wars, in a little country smaller than Ireland, 
in the midst of poverty, without schools of art, 
without money, there arose these great men, 
inspired by the same sestheticism, inventing nothing, 
content to paint the portrait of their country; and 
how well they did that! 

Now let us look at ourselves. Forty mil- 
lions living in the midst of profound peace, 
in the midst of an unrivalled prosperity, gorged 
with money, rejoicing in all educational advantages. 
And the result of our money, our education, and 
our leisure, is the art of Mr. Fildes, of Mr. Leader, 
of Mr. Dicksee, of Mr. Herkomer, of Mr. Water- 
house. Never, since the world began, did any 
country paint so badly as England is painting to- 
day. Place the best modern landscape next to a 
Ruysdael, and at once you will see feebleness, 
divagations, the absence of drawing where there 
should be drawing, an excess of cleverness where 
simplicity is required. Take almost the worst 
of the Dutchmen, Isaac Ostade, with his red 
grounds and his empty skies, and place a pic- 
ture by him beside one by Sir John Millais. 
The Millais is hard, wiry, thin; it is all on the 
surface; there is no depth in the atmosphere, 
no balance, no repose; it is precious, pretty, but 
neither very ripe nor strong. And yet Sir John 
is as much superior to Mr. Dicksee as a second- 
rate Dutchman is superior to Sir John Millais. 
All this is very sad, but it is true. So far 
as art is concerned, our civilisation has proved 
a complete failure. Nor are matters improving. 
Prices go up, but the painting gets worse and 
worse; and in fifty years’ time very little of 
the modern work will be worth the canvas it is 
painted on. 

Our civilisation is—and is becoming more and 
more—a civilisation of money, and every year money 
presses more and more heavily upon art. We read 
the books that make the most money; and to insure 
himself against unfavourable criticism a theatrical 
manager has only to set a rumour afloat that he has 
laid out a very large sum of money upon the new 
piece. If he convinces the critics that he has spent 
the money, their words will become soft as honey; 
and, however stupid the play, hardly any criticism 
will transpire. So in electing Mr. Dicksee because 
the city folk like his pictures, the Academicians 
only obeyed the dominant force of the century. 
One of these days, perhaps a century hence, all this 
may be different, and England may again possess a 
school of art worthy of the name. How this will 
come about I have no faintest idea, nor have I any 
suggestion to throw out with a view to bettering art 
training as practised at South Kensington. Things 
change themselves, we know not why or how, but 
surely we may alter nothing; some few may under- 
stand: and remembering the conditions under which 
the astonishing Dutch school flourished, and con- 
trasting those conditions with the present con- 
ditions of artists, it becomes nearly certain that 
it is not money that calls pictorial talent into 
existence. 

G. M. 





THE WEEK. 


-_oo——— 


It has been stated that the consecration of the new 
BISHOP OF LICHFIELD has been fixed for Bartholomew's 
Day, August 24th, the anniversary of the expulsion 
of two thousand ministers from the Church of Eng- 
land by the Act of Uniformity. If such an intention 
is really entertained, we should hope that the mere 
mention of it will ensure the revocation of a step so 
inauspicious, so insulting to Nonconformists, and 
consequently so inexpedient in the interest of the 
Church of England. 


AN ill-natured and spiteful book according to his 
enemies, severe but just according to his friends, 
M. ALBERT CrmM’s “ Bas-Bleus ” (SAVINE) is the work 
of an angry man exasperated by the “female 
authors” of France, and their “conquest of the 
republic of letters.” It is an unlovely picture of 
literary life which M. Crm presents; and while one 
is willing to admit its sincerity, it is quite clear 
that passion has warped the writer’s judgment. The 
book is, nevertheless, one to be read. It has been 
described as belonging to the order of “ projectile 
publications,” which go smash through the windows 
of the literary world, taking it by storm in a double 
sense. 


THE antidote to M. Cim’s sombre study may 
perhaps be found in M. F. GiRANDEAU’s “ Les Vices 
du jour et les Vertus d’autrefois” (PERRIN). The 
author has little difficulty—too little difficulty one is 
tempted to think—in showing that the imputed 
coarseness of the democratic France of our times is 
delicacy and refinement compared with the so-called 
taste and polish of monarchic France. A happy 
illustration, dealing with externals, but “ significant 
of much” is given by M. GiRANDEAU. In 1760 he 
tells us it was quite an adventure to take a bath, and 
public baths had such a precarious existence for lack 
of adequate support that the Government seriously 
considered the advisability of subsidising them. 


Some of M. GIRANDEAU’S critics are not to be 
beguiled by the cheerful picture he draws of modern 
French society. They ask, “Is this age of ours not 
after all merely the age of universal mediocrity ? 
Have we not simply discovered and realised an 
ignoble compromise between vice and virtue. If in 
the good old times people did go to extremes, they 
excelled in nobility as well as in baseness. They may 
have carried frankness to brutality, but they were 
not hypocrites like us.” Having quoted RocHEFOU- 
CAULD's apophthegm, “ We all endeavour to live up 
to the opinion others have of us,” M. GIRANDEAU 
says, “to ascribe good intentions to men is , the 
surest way to cause them to be actuated by them. 
In persuading our generation that it is being dragged 
along by a sort of fatal law towards absolute de- 
cadence, we help it to do so; in proving to it, on the 
other hand, that it is on the highway of progress, it 
receives courage and inclination to advance with 
greater strides.” A good reading of the old adage, 
“Prophecies tend to fulfil themselves,” exactly 
parallel to more than one protest which has ap- 
peared in THE SPEAKER against the croakers of that 
false phrase “ fin de siécle.” 


Two books published last week by MM. ARMAND 
CoLIN ET Cie. should find many English readers. One 
of these is a volume of selections from ROUSSEAU, 
edited and annotated by M. S. ROcHEBLAVE. It 
requires abundant leisure or a special purpose to 
get through the whole of RovussEav ; even French 
people are not supposed in these busy times to 
have read all his works, so that nobody need be 
ashamed to know him through a volume of selec- 
tions. The pieces in the recently published “Lectures 
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Choisies” are grouped according to the subjects of 
which they treat, under the heads of Biography, 
Literature and Music, Society and Manners, Educa- 
tion and Instruction, Morality and Religion, Politics 
and Controversy, and Detached Thoughts. The 
selection, which represents all RousSEAU’s works, has 
been made in such a manner that the book may be 
placed “ entre les mains de la jeunesse.” 


The other book likely to appeal to English readers 
is M. Gustave MERLET's “ Extraits des Poetes ly- 
riques du XIX*. Siécle.” The selection seems to 
have been made with good judgment, and is not 
by any means confined to the celebrated names. 
As there are specimens of the youngest and least 
known poets, the book may be regarded as a bird’s- 
eye view of the French lyric poetry of the present 
generation. 


THE twenty thousand franc prize has been 
awarded by the Académie to the widow of FUSTEL 
DE COULANGES, the historian, whose posthumous 
work, “L’Invasion Germanique et la Fin de 
l'Empire,” edited and completed by CAMILLE 
JULLIAN, was published last week by MM. HACHETTE 
ET CIE. 





WHEN Sir RicHARD BURTON was only forty-five, 
the then Lorp STANLEY said of him at some 
“prandial function” that he hadachieved more study, 
more authorship, and more enterprise and adventure, 
than would suffice to fill up the lives of half-a-dozen 
ordinary men. The many years he lived after that 
were equally full of achievement in authorship, at 
least; and yet the amount of work published in his 
life-time does not by any means exhaust the pro- 
ducts of his literary labour. The unfinished prose 
pieces and the poetry whith Sir RicHarp left behind 
him will in all likelihood appear in magazines before 
being published in book form. His “ Pentamerone” 
is ready for the press, and will be followed by the 
second part of his work on The Sword, a book on the 
gipsies, and some records of travel. But what Lapy 
BurTON calls her husband's magnum opus, “The 
Scented Garden,” has gone to the flames. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. will publish shortly an 
English translation of “ Aristotle on the Constitution 
of Athens,” by Mr. E. Poster, the editor of Garvs. 


Tue following additions are to be made to three 
popular biographical series: “ Lord Clive,” by Pro- 
FESSOR SEELEY, to Str W. W. HunTER’s “ Rulers of 
India”; “ Bishop Wilberforce,” by Mr. G. W. DANIELL, 
and “ Keble,” by Mr. W. Lock, to “ English Leaders 
of Religion”; and “Theodoric the Goth,” by Mr. 
THOMAS HopGKIN, to Messrs. PuTNAM’s “ Heroes of 
the Naticns.” 


A TIMELY publication will be Mr. Haro.tp 
Freperic’s “ Life of the German Emperor,” which 
Mr. FisHeR UNWIN is ready to issue as soon as the 
Emperor arrives in England. 


THE twenty-seventh volume of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography ” (Smita, ELDER), begins with 
Rear-Admiral Sir JoHN HINDMARSH, and concludes 
with Rospert HOVENDEN, who was warden of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. We are glad to learn that Mr. 
LESLIE STEPHEN’S health is so much improved that 
he will be able to continue his valuable contributions 
to the great work he has carried successfully to its 
present high position. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unem loyed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the Toolem matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU’S selected and . revised 
edition of his “ Essays, Reviews, and Addresses ” 
(LONGMANS) is closed with the third volume. It 
contains two divisions, “Theological” and “ Philo- 
sophical”; and the discussions which he has col- 
lected under these heads, Dr. MARTINEAU regards 
as the tentatives which gradually prepared the way 
for the more systematic expositions of his “ Types of 
Ethical Theory,” his “Studies of Religion,” and in 
some measure of his “Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion.” 

THE third volume of the “Cambridge Shake- 
speare” (MACMILLAN) contains The Taming of the 
Shrew, All's Well that Ends Well, Twelfth Night, 
and The Winter's Tale. They are printed in the 
order of enumeration, the order,which they ap- 
peared, for the first time, in the folio of 1623. 





Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. have published 
this week the third volume of “The Memoirs of the 
Prince de Talleyrand,” translated by Mrs. ANGus 
Gray. It contains a very fine reproduction of 
GéRARD's well-known portrait of TALLEYRAND. 


Two more important volumes have just been sent 
out from the Stationery Office. One is “ Charters 
and Documents of the Cathedral City and Diocese of 
Salisbury,” selected from the capitular and diocesan 
registers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by 
the late Rev. W. R. Jones; the other is the second 
part of the twelfth volume of the “Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of 
Henry VIIL,” arranged and catalogued by Mr. 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


A VETERAN writer, MR. FRASER RAE, who has 
done good service with his pen in many parts of 
the world, has compiled the volume in which the 
triumphs of THomas Cook & Son, the great tourist 
agents, are recounted for the benefit of the world at 
large. It was THE SPEAKER which first commented 
upon the interesting character of the jubilee which is 
commemorated by Mr. FRASER RAE’s volume. Mr. 
RAE has done his work well, and has given his 
readers not merely a great deal of interesting and 
surprising information concerning the extraordinary 
development of Messrs. Cook’s business, but a 
valuable historical account of the progress of travel 
during the last half-century. 


THE week's publications are more numerous than 
usual. We can only mention the following new 
works :—“ The Story of the Imitatio Christi” 
(Stock), the fourteenth volume of “The Book- 
Lover's Library,” by LEONARD A. WHEATLEY; 
“The History of Human Marriage” (MACMILLAN), 
by EDWARD WESTERMARCK,a book we announced as 
important some time ago; “ From Caxton to Cover- 
dale” (CASSELL), the seventh volume of Mr. Henry 
Mor.LeEy’s “English Writers;” “The Little Manx 
Nation” (HEINEMANN), lectures by HALL CAINE; and 
“The Rural Economy and Agriculture of Australia 
and New Zealand” (Sampson Low), by PROFESSOR 
ROBERT WALLACE. 


Tue British Weekly publishes an interesting 
literary supplement this week dealing exclusively 
with the life of Mr. J. M. BARRIg, the author of 
“ A Window in Thrums.” To readers of THE SPEAKER 
Mr. BARRIE’S writings are so familiar that there 
is no need to speak of them. He is one of the 
younger men who have made a mark in our litera- 
ture, and there is happily every reason to believe that 
he will yet do brilliant service with his pen. His 
novel “ The Little Minister,” at present appearing in 
Good Words, will be published by Messrs. CAssELL 
& Co. in the autumn. 
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A BATCH of bons-mots from the magazines :—* We 
eannot go on keeping open house for the paupers of 
all the world.” “The scientific man is inoculated 
with the arithmetical virus; he lets a watch and a 
calendar blind him to the fact that every moment of 
his life is a miracle and a mystery.” “Much of BAL- 
zZAC’S work is glorified Family Herald.” “By the 
depth and strength of the maternal instinct is the 
race preserved, and by this alone; and the absolute 
authority of the mother is the child’s safest shield.” 
“TI had the misfortune to be born with a loathing for 
the hypocrisy into which subsidies have turned 
religion, and a love of my country which moves me 
to talk foolishly when I see our national honour pro- 
stituted for the profit of polyglot financiers and 
market-hunters.” “ Whatcan be made of the British 
matron in romance? She is the best, the very best 
of mothers, but she does not lend herself to intrigue, 
nor does she shine in dialogue.” “ What fools think, 
others don’t.” 

ATTENTION is directed this month in the columns 
of the Nineteenth Century, by Sir JAMES F’. STEPHEN, 
to the subject of “ Gambling and the Law,’ as raising 
questions “in which the opinion of the world at large 
appears to be even worse informed than it usually 
is.’ Some excuse for the world may, however, be 
found in the fact that the law on this subject is 
by no means easy to comprehend. The Statutes 
relating to games of chance, which begin with 
the year 1541, and extend over some thirty 
large pages, would certainly seem to be sadly in 
need of codification and “amendment.” A well- 
known Act passed in 1845 rendered all contracts 
by way of gaming and wagering “null and void.” 
In 1884, however, the majority of the Court of 
Appeal gave a decision the practical effect of which 
was that a man was bound to satisfy a bet made 
through a turf commission agent, and thus, in SiR 
JAMES F. STEPHEN'S words, “a legal footing was 
given to bets made in the commonest of all ways,” 
and an ample loophole left for the wholesale evasion 
of the law. The difficulties of the subject are un- 
questionably great, but there can be no doubt that the 
law is at present in a most unsatisfactory condition. 





AmonG American authors of distinction who are 
at present in Europe, MR. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
can now be included. MR. WARNER is paying a 
visit to England, and a few days ago was elected an 
honorary member of the Reform Club—a distinction 
always appreciated by Americans. 








ENGLISH CRITICS OF AUSTRALIAN 
STATESMEN. 


MELBOURNE, May 24th, 1891. 


USTRALIA has had more than its fair share of 
appreciation and good treatment at the hands 

of the Mother Country; and we have no need to 
wonder, and no occasion to be querulous, if now and 
again rough things that we have not altogether 
deserved are said of us. It is the fortune of war; 
and now that we have been attacked, it is satisfactory 
to be able to feel that the attacks have been very 
weak and not very honest. As an Australian by 
adoption, I can only hope that my country may never 
deserve or find more formidable critics than Mr. 
Fortescue in the Nineteenth Century, and Mr. Fair- 
field, whom he quotes as an authority! It is curious 
to find a first-class English review inserting a state- 
ment that the Victorian refusal to admit Chinamen 
“ was, of course, absolutely illegal,” when the Privy 
Council only a fortnight before had declared it to be 
absolutely legal. The statement that the Report of 
the Railway Commissionersas to the excessof earnings 
over expenditure “is not, and never has been, true,” 
can only be classed as a most unwarrantable attack 
upon honourable men. It is just as certain that we 
had a small but legitimate surplus in a good year, 





and before a number of new lines were opened, as 
that this surplus was transformed into a deficiency 
when trade fell off, and when the new extensions 
opened up country which has not been thoroughly 
developed. In face of the constant scrutiny of 
accounts that a jealous Opposition exercises in Parlia- 
ment, it is impossible that any gross falsification, or 
even any bad mistake in book-keeping, could go un- 
detected. The sensational story of two Victorian 
Ministers who have given it as their private opinion 
that all the money advanced for irrigation will be 
repudiated is tolerably certain to be sifted in Parlia- 
ment. What they actually said, if they said any- 
thing, probably was that the districts charged 
with heavy loans for irrigation will try to trans- 
fer the burden from themselves to the general 
revenue, on the principle that railways are 
always paid for by the general taxpayer. Now, 
the symptoms at present are that Parliament is 
inclined to introduce the “ betterment” principle, 
and to levy a rate on the districts in which new lines 
are constructed until they pay their way. Be this 
as it may, however, so long as the State acknow- 
ledges its liability for principal and interest, and 
pays what it owes to the day, it may surely be left 
to adjust the incidence of taxation in the manner 
that seems most convenient and equitable to itself. 
Since the Colonies became self-governing they have 
never sought to “repudiate” a liability, and no 
public man, however reckless, no newspaper, how- 
ever unprincipled, has ever to my knowledge sug- 
gested that repudiation was a remedy for financial 
distress to be contemplated under any emergency. 
We have some right to be indignant at a charge that 
is absolutely baseless, and that is levelled alike at 
our honesty and our common sense. 

The main charges Mr. Fortescue brings against 
us are that we exclude Chinamen, without whose 
labour he thinks the north cannot be developed, and 
that we are drawing the population into our large 
towns by spending the money borrowed in England 
in such a way as to give the townsman high wages 
and short hours of work. Now, the first of these 
charges, no doubt, opens up a very grave and 
difficult political question. Personally, I do not 
think that the Englishman or Australian of the first 
generation can develop our northern territory 
adequately. Strong and temperate men, who take 
reasonable precautions, can, I believe, live and work 
in many parts, almost as well as in the South; but 
men who have the seeds of disease in them, men who 
drink, and men who expose themselves recklessly, 
either die out rapidly or age prematurely. Beyond 
this, there are some kinds of labour, such as weeding 
among sugar-canes, which are so repulsive that no 
white man will, as a rule, undertake them even for 
a high wage. The system of employing South Sea 
Islanders has been abandoned, because it was too 
bad to be continued, and because the populations 
drawn upon were dying out under it.’ The labourers 
recruited under this system were procured by fraud 
or force, were practically slaves during the term of 
their so-called engagements, and if they ever re- 
turned to their own islands, carried with them all . 
the vices that are learned by contact with the 
lowest Europeans. Gordon and Des Voeux in Fiji, 
Musgrave and Griffiths in Queensland, deserve the 
credit of having checked the abuses of this execrable 
traffic. Now that Kanakas are scarce, and the few who 
come are protected, the employers of North Queens- 
land would like to substitute Hindoo or Chinese 
labour ; but preferably Chinese, because the Indian 
Government looks paternally after its emigrant 
coolies. Now our objection to the Chinaman is a 
very simple one. We see that the presence of a 
large negro population in the United States, where 
the blacks are still only as one in seven, is a cause 
of trouble and anxiety, and appears to the best 
observers fraught with danger. We see that the 
Russian Government is alarmed by the number of 
the Jews in Russia, though they are only as five per 
cent. of the population. We know that the increase 
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of asingle year in China couldswampour white popula- 
tion ; we see that the Straits Settlements—Singapore 
and Perak—are already passing into the hands of 
Chinamen; and we remember that only thirty-five 
years ago the Chinese were as one in six of the adult 
male population of Victoria. The experience of 
Natal shows us that an Englishman will not asso- 
ciate for manual work with men whom he regards 
as morally and socially his inferiors. He begins by 
considering manual work dishonourable; he ends 
by becoming “a mean white,” if he cannot be an 
employer, or by leaving the country. We are 
English enough to be determined to keep this con- 
tinent for men who can assimilate with English- 
men; we think democratic institutions cannot be 
worked safely by Asiatics; we think the colonist 
of European descent offers better guarantees of 
solvency to the British creditor, and better pro- 
mise of loyalty to the British Crown. Thousands of 
us who are not Unionists are willing to make some 
sacrifices, that our labouring class may be adequately 
paid, and not inordinately worked. As for the 
development of North Australia, we hope our race 
may be gradually acclimatised to live there; or, if 
this is impossible in all parts, that some South Euro- 
pean people, with kindred notions of decency and a 
common political ideal, may be found to take our 
place. Meanwhile, we prefer that the territory 
should remain sparsely peopled and imperfectly 
developed, though financially, as we well know, we 
are losers by this state of things. Mr. Fortescue’s 
belief that we ought to sacrifice rational existence 
to the almighty dollar, seems to us, if he will pardon 
me for saying so, the creed of a degenerate English- 
man. 

It is undoubtedly true that Melbourne—to take 
the crucial example—appears to have developed out 
of all proportion to the general population, and 
pretty nearly absorbs our annual growth in Victoria. 
It is also true that country Members sometimes 
declare, though they have never been able to prove, 
that Melbourne gets more than its fair share of the 
public expenditure. What these gentlemen, how- 
ever, mean is—that too much is spent upon Parliament 
House and the Public Library, that school-buildings 
in the city are too elaborate, and that the County 
Court judges are not obliged to live in the districts 
where their courts are held. These causes of .expen- 
diture are, I need hardly say, very trifling, and 
probably would not account for five hundred resi- 
dents altogether. The great mass of the money bor- 
rowed in England during the last ten years has no- 
toriously been spent upon country railways, or upon 
irrigating country districts ; and the distinct purpose 
of the democracy for years together was undoubtedly 
to throw the lands open, to settle the people upon the 
land, and even to burst up big private estates by legis- 
lation that a yeomanry might be created. We may 
fairly, I think, be reproached with having soldour lands 
below their market value in order to attract farmers, 
and with having carried railways into unprofitable dis- 
tricts in order to make farming pay; but of any 
attempt to build up great cities we are supremely 
innocent. Melbourne has grown of itself, and I can 
only pretend to indicate some of the reasons. One 
is, that as alluvial mining, which private adventurers 
can work at, has been largely superseded by quartz- 
mining, which only companies can attempt, and for 
which machinery is largely used, the number of 
miners has decreased, absolutely and relatively. 
They were more than 70,000 in 1866; they are less 
than 35,000 in 1891, when our population has nearly 
doubled. Most of the miners have, I believe, turned 
farmers here or in New South Wales, but a fair 
number have drifted into the towns; some of the 
children very often coming to Melbourne for employ- 
ment, that the hungry mouths at home might be 
reduced. The growth of railways has done as much 
as the transformation and decay of mining to in- 
crease Melbourne. Country people like to get their 
supplies from the metropolis; and the shops and 
professional men of Melbourne are certain to gain 





whenever a new district is tapped by the railway. 
Again, I have known a whole town reduced to 
insignificance when, instead of being a place of 
rendezvous for hundreds of bullock-drays, it became 
only a railway station. Thirdly, there has been a 
great development of manufacturing industry among 
us, which has partly been due to the Protective 
tariff, but was mainly inevitable. It stands to 
reason that we can make many things cheaper and 
better than they can be made for us, and that as 
capital accumulates it endeavours to discover profit- 
able industries. Then, again, there is the attraction 
of mere immensity and of a great future about 
Melbourne. Thousands flock to it at the cost of 
many privations and eventual loss, for its amuse- 
ments and many-sided life, for its chances of specula- 
tive gain, and for the comparative ease of work 
under shelter. 

To all these reasons, which draw the restless 
and energetic to the great city, I may add that 
lately a very large expenditure has been incurred 
there, though not by the State. The Harbour 
Trust has been improving the port; a private 
company has laid down admirable trams in our 
principal streets; and old houses are being rebuilt 
every day in order to give better accommodation 
in the business parts of the city. We are now 
going to improve our drainage at an expense of 
several millions. After all, our urban population is 
not as large in proportion to the rural, as that of 
Great Britain is; and if it be said that, as a young 
people, we ought to spread over our fine country 
instead of congregating in towns, I can only say that 
it is inconsistent to reproach us with this, when our 
critics denounce us almost in the same breath for 
constructing unprofitable railways. Nothing has 
made farming pay in America but the facilities of 
railway and river transport, and we who have not a 
Mississippi or a St. Lawrence, not even a Hudson or 
a Potomac, must be pardoned if we are sometimes a 
little hasty and over-sanguine in our railway policy. 
To extend railways and irrigation is the only possible 
means of keeping a rural population. 








THE TWO MONUMENTS. 





\ Y DEAR younG LaDy,— 

p Our postman, here, does not deliver parcels 
until the afternoon—which nobody grumbles at, 
because of his infirmity and his long and useful career. 
The manuscript, therefore, of your novel, “ Sunshine 
and Shadow,” has not yet reached me. But your 
letter—in which you beg me to send an opinion upon 
the work, with some advice upon your chances of 
success in literature,—I found on my breakfast-table, 
as well as the photograph which you desire, perhaps 
wisely, to face the title-page. I trust you will forgive 
the slight stain in the lower corner (left-hand) of the 
portrait, which I return: for it is the strawberry- 
season here, and in course of my reflections I had the 
misfortune to let the cardboard slip between my 
fingers and fall across the edge of the plate. 

I have taken the resolution to send my advice 
before it can be shaken by a perusal of “ Sunshine 
and Shadow.” But it is difficult, nevertheless. I 
might say bluntly that, unless the camera lies, your 
face is not one to stake against Fame over a game of 
chance. You remember John Lyly’s “Cupid and my 
Campaspe”?—and how Cupid losing, 

“ down he throws 


The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how); . . .” 


—and so on, with the rest of his charms, one by one. 
I might assure you that when maidens play against 
Fame they risk all these treasures, and more, with- 
out hope of leniency from their opponent, who (you 
will note) is the same sex. But you will assure me, 
by return of post, that this is no business of mine, 
and that I exhibit the usual impertinence of man 
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when asked to consider woman’s serious aspiration : 
that you are ready to stake all this, &c. &e. Very 
well, then: listen, if you have patience, to a little 
story that I came upon, a week since, about a man 
who spent his days at this game of hazard. It was 
called The Tomb-stone of Mr. Thompson. 

When the Headmaster of the Grammar-School 
came to add up the marks for the term’s work and 
examination—which he always did without a mis- 
take,—it was discovered that in the Upper Fourth (the 
top form) Thompson had beaten Jenkins major by 
sixteen. So Thompson received a copy of the 
* Memoirs of Eminent Etonians,” bound in tree-calf, 
and took it home under his arm, wondering what 
“Etonians ”’ were, but too proud toask. And Jenkins 
major received nothing; and being too weak to punch 
Thompson's head—as he desired—waylaid him oppo- 
site the cemetery gate on his way home, and said— 

“ Parvenu !” 

—which was doubly insulting; for, in the first 
place, French was Thompson's weakest subject, and 
secondly, his father was a haberdasher in a small 
way, who spoke with awe of the Jenkinses as a 
family that had practised law in the town for six 
generations. Thompson himself was aware of the 
glamour such a lineage conferred. It was wholly 
due to his ignorance of French that he retorted— 

*“ You're another!” 

Young Jenkins explained the term, with a wave 
of his hand towards the cemetery gate. 

“ You'll find my family in there, and inside a rail 
of their own. And you needn’t think I wanted that 
prize. J’ve got a grandfather.” 

So, no doubt, had Thompson; but, to find him, he 
must have consulted the parish books and searched 
among the graves at the northern end of the burial- 
ground for one decorated with a tin label and the 
number 2054. He gazed in at the sacred acre of 
the Jenkinses and the monuments emblazoned with 
“J.P.,” “Recorder of this Borough,” “Clerk of the 
Peace for the County of——,” and other proud 
appendices in gilt lettering. And, in the heat of 
his heart, he turned upon Jenkins major. 

“You just wait till we die, and see which of us 
two has the finer tombstone!” 

Thereupon he stalked home and read the “ Memoirs 
of Eminent Etonians,” and learnt from their perusal 
that it was indeed possible to earn a finer tombstone 
than any Jenkins possessed. At the end of the 
Christmas term, too, he acquired a copy of Dr. 
Smiles’s famous work on “Self-Help,” and _ this 
really set his feet in the path to his desire. 

He determined, after weighing the matter care- 
fully, to be a poet: for it seemed to him that of all 
the noble professions this was the only one the 
initial expense of which could be covered by his 
patrimony. The paper, ink and pens came cheaply 
enough; though the waste was excessive; and for 
his outfit of high thoughts and emotions he pawned 
not merely the possessions that you, my dear young 
lady, are so willing to cast on the table—charms of 
face and graces of person,—for, as a man, he valued 
these lightly ; but the strength in his arms, the taste 
of meat and wine, the cunning of horsemanship, of 
boat-sailing, of mountain climbing, the breathless 
joy of the diver, the languid joy of the dancer, the 
feel of the canoe-paddle shaken in the rapid, the 
delicious lassitude of sleep in wayside-inns, and 
lastly the ecstasy of love and fatherhood—all these 
he relinquished for a tombstone that should be 
handsomer than Jenkins’s. Jenkins, meanwhile, was 
articled to his father, and, having passed the neces- 
sary examinations with credit, became a solicitor and 
married into a county family. 

Thompson, I need hardly tell you, was by this 
time settled in London and naturally spent a good 
deal of his leisure time in Westminster Abbey. The 
monuments there greatly affected his imagination, 
and gave him quite new ambitions with regard to 
the tomb-stone that towered at the back of all his 
day-dreams. When first he trod the Embankment 
in thin boots with a few pence in his pocket, it 











had appeared to him in slate with a terrific in- 
scription in gilt letters—inscriptions in which 
“Benefactor of His Species,” “Take him for 
All in All We shall not look upon his Like 
Again” took the place of the pettifogging “ Clerk of 
the Peace” or “J.P.” tagged on to the names of the 
Jenkinses. By degrees, however, he abated a little 
of the inscription and made up for it by trebling the 
costliness of the stone. 

From slate it grew to granite—to marble—to 
alabaster, with painted cherubs and a coat of arms. 
At one time he brooded, for a whole week, over 
a flamboyant design with bosses of lapis lazuli 
at the four corners; and only gave it up for a 
life-size, recumbent figure in alabaster with four 
gryphons supporting the sarcophagus. As _ the 
soles of his boots thickened with prosperity, so did 
his stone grow in solidity. Finally an epic of his 
—* Adrastus”—took the town by storm, and three 
editions were exhausted in a single week. When this 
happened he sat down with a gigantic sheet of 
cartridge paper before him and spent a whole year 
in setting out the elaborated design. By his will he 
left all his money to pay for the structure: for his 
father and mother were dead and he had neither 
wife nor child. 

When all was finished he rubbed his hands, 
packed up his bag and took a third-class ticket 
down to his native town, to have a contemptuous 
look at the Jenkins monuments and see how Jenkins 
major was getting on. 

Jenkins major was up in the cemetery, among his 
fathers. And on top of Jenkins rested a granite 
cross, sufficiently handsome, to be sure, for a solicitor 
—but nothing out of the way. “J.P.” was carved 
upon it; though, as Jenkins had an absurdly long 
Christian name (Marmaduke Augustus St. John), 
these letters were squeezed a bit in the right arm of 
the cross. Underneath was engraved— 

‘* Erected by his disconsolate wife and children. 


A father kind, a husband dear, 
A faithful friend lies buried here.”’ 


Thompson, as a poet, turned up his nose at this 
distich. However, as his own tomb was designed, 
and the cost of it invested in the three per cents., 
he forgave Jenkins and went back to London con- 
tentedly. 

Having paid the cabby, he rushed up-stairs, three 
steps at a time, unlocked his safe, and drew out the 
great design. Certainly such a tomb as this would 
make Jenkins turn in his grave: and yet— 

He spread the plan on the table, and sat down 
before it. He considered it for an hour and was 
dissatisfied. 

“ Jenkins had a heap of flowers over him: but I 
daresay I could arrange for a supply. It’s that con- 
founded jingling verse— 

A father kind, a husband dear— 


That’s Jenkins’s taste, all over. Still—of course I 
could better the verses: but one can’t stick up a lie 
over one’s remains. I wish to God I had a disconsolate 
wife, or a child, or even a friend, if only to spite 
Jenkins.” 

And I believe, my dear young lady, that under- 
neath his tomb he is still wishing it. Q. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


LAND-OWNERSHIP. 


Sir,—The Duke of Argyll never spoke with more of the 
assurance of a professor than when addressing the House of 
Lords on the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill last week. But he 
showed less than a professional acquaintance with the subject he 
lectured on. 

Here is the passage which roused Lord Derby to enthusiasm, 
but elicited only a characteristic caution from Lord Salisbury. 
I quote from the Times of last Friday :— 


“There was a large body of opinion forming in this 
country that the relation between owner and occupier was 
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in itself a bad relation, both politically and socially, and 
ought to be discouraged and destroyed wherever it occurred. 
For his own part, he averred, on the contrary, that it was a 
relation which dated from the very origin of human society, 
and had in many cases itself been the cause of human 
civilisation.” 


The dating back of the relation of landlord and tenant to 
“the origin of human society,” argues considerable confidence 
on the Duke's part, but is in flagrant contradiction of modern 
authorities. Permit me to show this out of two authors who 
have brought the strongest judgment and the — research 
to bear on the subject, without any suspicion of Liberal or 
Radical bias—I mean Sir Henry Maine and Mr. F. Seebohm. 
Sir Henry Maine tells us :— 

“For many years past there has been sufficient evidence to 
warrant the assertion that the oldest discoverable forms of 
property in land were forms of collective property, and to justify 
the conjecture that separate property had grown through a series 
(though not always an identical series) of changes, out of collective 
property or ownership in common.” (“ Village Communities,” 

ect. 3.) 

And again :— 

“ The historical inquirer can also, whenever there are materials 
for a history, trace the gradual growth of the conception of 
absolute property in land. . . . a late and gradually matured 
fruit of the feudalisation of Europe.” (Lect. 5.) 

And again :— 

“ It is a serious error to suppose that the non-feudal forms 
of property which characterised the cultivating communities 
had any real resemblance to the absolute property of our own 
day.” Lect. 5 J 

Mr. Seebohm, writing about the tribal system in Ireland, 
says :— 

“Sir John Davies sometimes dwells upon the fact that the 
chief was in no true sense the lord of the county, and the tribes- 
men in no true sense the freeholders of the land. The land be- 
longed to the tribe.” (“The English Village Community,” 

», 230.) 
And again on the same subject (p. 244):— 

“ Nor was the tenacity of the tribal system more remarkable 
than its universality. As an economic stage in a people's 
growth it seems to be well-nigh universal. It is confined to no 
race, to no continent, and to no quarter of the globe. Almost 
every people in historic or prehistoric times has passed or is 
passing through its stages.” 

I could fill a number of THe SPEAKER with passages equally 
explicit, from the same or other writers, almost equally respected. 
But these are enough. 

I must, however, make one other quotation from the Duke’s 
speech :— 7 

“It might be a cynical observation to make, but it was the 
fact—they could not get men to see the truth if it was 
against their own personal interests to see it. (Hear, hear.) 
Make the seeing of it coincident with their own personal 
interest, then they would begin to discover it.” 


The Duke's observation will prove, I think, to be hardly more 
eynical than the application which the public will supply. The Duke 
is a great landlord, and is quite ready therefore to believe firmly 
and to teach dogmatically that landlords are coeval with human 
society. If the lecture had been a little prolonged, he would, no 
doubt, have told us that Adam was a cadiend, and his eldest 
son a Duke. Only it has been remarked before that the expul- 
sion from Eden seems to show the status of a tenant-at-will.—I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, CHARLES BRANCH. 

Chester Square, June 29th, 1891. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, July 3rd, 1891. 

TYNHE last published volume of the Historical 

Manuscripts Commission (Twelfth Report, Ap- 
pendix, Part X., Eyre and Spottiswoode), besides 
containing the interesting memoirs of that most 
estimable of Irish Peers, Lord Charlemont, has much 
else to attract the attention and win the approval of 
all confirmed readers. 


By a confirmed reader, I understand anyone who, 
like Charles Lamb, can read anything (except 
draught-boards bound and lettered on the back), 
provided only it is old. Chirping novelty, like the 
whistling of a street-boy or the merriment of par- 
sons, is always mighty offensive ; but when it ceases 
to be novel, the chirp generally deepens into a drone 
which is comforting to the soul. 








Dr. Johnson is perhaps our best example of a 
confirmed reader. Malone once found him sitting in 
his room roasting apples and reading a History of 
Birmingham. This staggered even Malone, who was 
himself a somewhat far-gone reader. ‘“‘ Don’t you 
find it rather dull?” he ventured toinquire. “Yes,” 
replied the Sage, “it is dull.” Malone’s eye then 
rested on the apples, and he remarked he supposed 
they were for medicine. ‘“ Why, no,” said Johnson, 
“I believe they are only there because I wanted 
something to do. I have been confined to the house 
for a week, and so you find me roasting apples and 
reading the history of Birmingham.” This anecdote 
pleasingly illustrates the habits of the confirmed 
reader. Nor let the worldling sneer. Happy is the 
man who, in the hours of solitude and depression, 
can read a History of Birmingham. How terrible is 
the story Welbore Ellis told of Robert Walpole in 
his magnificent library, trying book after book, and 
at last, with tears in his eyes, exclaiming, “ It is all 
in vain: I cannot read!” 


Lord Charlemont’s correspondence is, however, a 
great deal more interesting than any possible History 
of Birmingham, and, oddly enough, directs attention 
once more to an estimable author whose name I 
have already mentioned, Edmund Malone, the Shaks- 
pearian commentator. Prior's Life of Malone, though 
published so recently as 1860, has become a some- 
what scarce book, and never, I imagine, numbered 
many readers. This is a pity, for, if not a good book 
in itself, it is full of good things. Prior appears to 
have had access to the Charlemont papers, for he 
prints in his Life some of the letters now set out in 
the volume first referred to. 


Malone, who was an Irishman, was once, so he 
would have us believe, deeply engaged in politics; 
but he then fell in love, and the affair for some 
unknown reason ending unhappily, his interest 
ceased in everything, and he was driven as a last 
resource to books and writings. Thus are even 
commentators made. They learn in suffering what 
they observe in the margin. Malone may have been 
driven to his pursuits, but he took to them kindly, 
and discovers himself to us in this correspondence 
as a vigorous and skilful book-buyer, operating in 
the market both on his own behalf and on that of 
his Irish friends with great success. 


His good fortune was enormous, and this although 
he had a severely restricted notion as to price. He 
was no reckless bidder like Mr. Harris of Covent 
Garden, who, just because Mr. Garrick had a fine 
library of old plays, was determined to have one 
himself at whatever cost. In Malone’s opinion half- 
a-guinea was a big price for a book. As he grew 
older he became less careful, and in 1805, which was 
seven years before his death, he gave Ford, the 
Manchester bookseller, £25 for the Editio Princeps of 
“Venus and Adonis.” He already had the edition 
of 1596—a friend had given it him—bound up with 
Constable’s and Daniel's Sonnets and other rarities, 
but he very naturally yearned after the edition of 
1593. He fondly imagined Ford’s copy to be unique: 
there he was wrong, but as he died in that belief and 
only gave £25 for his treasure, who dare pity him? 
His copy now reposes in the Bodleian. He secured 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets (1609) and the first edition of 
the “ Rape of Lucrece” for two guineas, and accounted 
half a crown a fair average price for quarto copies of 
Elizabethan plays. 


Malone was a truly amiable man, of private for- 
tune and endearing habits. He lived on terms of 
intimacy with his brother book-collectors, and when 
they died attended the sale of their libraries and bid 
for his favourite lots, grumbling greatly if they were 
not knocked down to him. At Topham Beauclerk’s 
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sale in 1781, which lasted nine days, Malone bought 
for Lord Charlemont “the pleasauntest workes of 
George Gascoigne, Esquire, with the princely pleasures 
at Kenilworth Castle, 1587.” He got it cheap (twenty- 
seven shillings),asit wanted a few leaves, which Malone 
thought he had; but to his horror when it came to be 
examined it was found to want eleven more leaves 
than he had missed. “Poor Mr. Beauclerk,” he 
writes, “ seems never to have had his books examined 
or collated, otherwise he would have found out the 
imperfections.” Malone was far too good a book- 
collector to suggest a third method of discovering a 
book’s imperfections, namely, reading it. Beauclerk’s 
library only realised £5,011, and as the Duke of 
Marlborough had a mortgage upon them of £5,000, 
there must have been after payment of the auc- 
tioneer’s charges a considerable deficit. 


But Malone was more than a book-buyer, more 
even than a commentator—he was a member of the 
Literary Club, and the friend of Johnson, Reynolds, 
and Burke. On the 28th of July, 1789, he went to 
Burke’s place, the Gregories, near Beaconsfield, with 
Sir Joshua, Wyndham, and Mr. Courtenay, and spent 
three very agreeable days. The following extract 
has interest :— 

“As I walked out before breakfast with Mr. 
Burke, I proposed to him to revise and enlarge his 
admirable book on the ‘Sublime and Beautiful,’ 
which the experience, reading, and observation of 
thirty years could not but enable him to improve 
considerably. But he said the train of his thoughts 
had gone another way, and the whole bent of his 
mind turned from such subjects, and that he was 
much fitter for such speculations at the time he 
published that book than now.” 


Between the Burke of 1758 and the Burke of 1789 
there was a difference indeed, but the forcible 
expressions, “the train of my thoughts and the 
whole bent of my mind” serve even in 1891 to create 
a new impression of the tremendous energy and 
fertile vigour of this amazing man. The next day 
the party went over to Amersham and admired Mr. 
Drake's trees and listened to Sir Joshua’s criticisms 
of Mr. Drake’s pictures. This was a fortnight after 
the taking of the Bastille. Burke's hopes were still 
high. The Revolution had not yet spoilt his temper. 





Amongst the Charlemont papers is an amusing 
tale I do not remember having ever seen before of 
young Philip Stanhope, the recipient of Lord Chester- 
field’s famous letters. 





“When at Berne, where he passed some of his 
boyhood in company with Harte and the excellent 
Mr., now Lord, Eliott (Heathfield of Gibraltar), he was 
one evening invited to a party where, together with 
some ladies, there happened to be a considerable 
number of Bernese senators, a dignified set of 
elderly gentlemen, aristocratically proud, and per- 
fect strangers to fun. These most potent, grave, 
and reverend signors were set down to whist, and were 
so studiously attentive to the game, that the un- 
lucky brat found little difficulty in fastening to the 
backs of their chairs the flowing tails of their ample 
periwigs and in cutting, unobserved by them, the 
tyes of their breeches. This done, he left the room, 
and presently re-entered crying out—Fire! Fire! 
The affrighted burgomasters suddenly bounced up, 
and exhibited to the amazed spectators their sena- 
torial heads and backs totally deprived of ornament 
or covering.” 





Young Stanhope was no ordinary child. There 
is a completeness about this jest which proclaims it 
a masterpiece. One or other of its points might 
have occurred to anyone, but to accomplish both at 
once was to show real distinction. 





Sir William Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s brother, 
felt no surprise at his nephew’s failure to acquire 
the graces. What, said he, could Chesterfield ex- 
pect? “His mother was Dutch, he was educated at 
Leipsic, and his tutor was a pedant from Oxford.” 


Papers which contain anecdotes of this kind carry 
with them their own recommendation. We hear on 
all sides complaints—and I hold them to be just 
complaints—of the abominable high prices of English 
books. Thirty shillings, thirty-six shillings, are 
common prices. The thing is too barefaced. Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office set an excellent example. 
They sell an octavo volume of 460 closely but well- 
printed pages, provided with an excellent index, for 
one shilling and elevenpence. There is not much 
editing, but the quality of it is good. 





If anyone is confined to his room, even as Johnson 
was when Malone found him roasting apples and 
reading a history of Birmingham, he cannot do 
better than surround himself with the publications 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission ; they will 
cost him next to nothing, and revive a host of old 
memories and scores of half-forgotten names. 

A. B. 








REVIEWS. 





LONDON ._LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. 


Lapour anp Lire or tHe Prorie. Edited by Charles Booth. 
Vol. II. (continued.) London: Williams & Norgate. 


HE second volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s social 
census of the Metropolis fully justifies the high 
esteem in which his labours are held by every expert. 
Mr. Booth’s enthusiasm and devotion have presented 
statistical science, not only with a novel idea, but 
also with a new plan of sociological investigation. 
Previous attempts at social investigation have in- 
variably taken one of two forms. On the one hand 
we have had the statistician enumerating human 
beings as mere arithmetical units of equal value and 
interest. The many volumes of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society’s proceedings are full of numerical 
computations of the facts of human life, from the 
“average income” of the “average man” up to 
the elaborate tables with which the Registrar- 
General annually presents us. It is unnecessary 
nowadays to point out that these complicated arith- 
metical puzzles give us no picture of the varied 
actual life of the different classes into which our 
society divides itself. 

We might as well hope to extract from the 
average marriage rate of the average English 
county any real idea of the million “ village trage- 
dies” which make up the actual throbbing life of 
our statistical units. On the other hand we have 
had Mr. Arnold White and Mr. G. R. Sims extracting 
from the life of such streets as they happen them- 
selves to have visited, a tale of woe which is 
implicitly presented to us as representative of the 
life of the whole nation. 

Combining what is good in both methods, Mr. 
Booth gives us personal investigation in a frame- 
work of statistical inquiry. Instead of mechanically 
enumerating registered facts, irrespective of their 
value, we have a picture of “London street by 
street” founded on the schedules of the School 
Board visitors, supplemented by information as to 
each family given personally to Mr. Booth’s secre- 
taries by the School Board officers, and other official 
and quasi official visitors of the homes of the people. 
But instead of representing each life history by 
itself, Mr. Booth has, after years of experience, 
constructed a whole series of classes, categories, 
tables, and other apparatus of the statistician, in 
which each story finds its appropriate place. These 
statistical results are graphically massed by an 
ingenious chromatic scale of poverty, comfort and 
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wealth, in a series of wonderful maps, on which the 
condition of every street finds itself portrayed. 
We are thus enabled to see before us, in a kind of 
bird's-eye view, the whole of London’s riches, want, 
and crime, after a process which combines in itself 
the accuracy of statistics with the reality of indi- 
vidual experience. In fact Mr. Booth has discovered 
a new Organon of social research. 

It is not easy adequately to measure the extent 
or the value of this enterprise. Probably no work 
of equal magnitude in economic investigation. has 
ever before been attempted. The industrial in- 
quiries of the United States census cover a wider 
field, but they merely scratch at a surface which Mr. 
Booth probes to its depths. The historical researches 
of Thorold Rogers, the statistical collections of 
Tooke, even the peregrinations of Arthur Young, 
fade into insignificance, as stores of economic “ ma- 
terial,” before the gigantic accumulations of what is 
really a new Domesday Book of the capital of the 
empire. Sir Frederick Eden’s “ State of the Poor” 
is the nearest analogy that occurs to us, but Sir 
Frederick Eden's paupers did not come to a third of 
London's wage-earners, and they were dealt with in 
masses instead of in individual families. 

In his first volume, Mr. Booth and his collaborators 
gave us a more or less complete picture of East 
London, considered almost as a separate city. Be- 
sides the statistical results and the “ Poverty Map,” 
we had vivid and detailed descriptions of East End 
life—the Jews, the docks, the clothing and furniture 
trades, women’s work, ete. 

In his second book, Mr. Booth takes all London 
for his province. Leaving for future volumes the 
description of London life as represented in its in- 
numerable industries, and its multiform variety of 
voluntary and other agencies of collective effort, he 
begins an elaborate analysis of the social condition 
of the three and a half millions of wage-earning 
population who make up all but 18 per cent. of 
the Metropolis. Hence this volume will be fownd 
by the ordinary reader less interesting than its 
predecessor. He will miss Miss Beatrice Potter's 
vivid picture of the Jewish community, and the 
command of technical detail with which Mb. 
D. F. Schloss treated the complicated organisa- 
tion of the London bootmaker. Indeed the only 
bit of bright description in the present volume 
is Mr. Llewellyn Smiths charming idyll of the de- 
population of the village of Little Guilden—not by 
the aimless drifting to the slums of the great city, as 
some would have us suppose, but mainly through 
the preference of town employers for the superior 
labour of the undemoralised countrymen. Here 
again the idyll is no mere sentimental instance, but 
the concrete presentation of a mass of personally 
investigated individual facts, each of which appears 
in the actual statistics of “Influx of Population.” 
These, again, are graphically presented to us in a 
shaded “ Migration Map,” showing the percentage of 
persons in each London district who were born 
outside the Metropolitan area. The map bears out 
Mr. Smith’s novel and unexpected theory, already 
developed in the previous volume, that the “ sub- 
merged tenth” is composed, not of the countrymen 
who have drifted helplessly to London, but of the 
degenerate Londoners driven downwards by the 
newcomers’ superior character and strength. 

But if the present volume contains little pic- 
turesque writing or technical industrial detail, we 
have for the first time the large and momentous 
outcome of this long inquiry into London’s social 
status. The studied impartiality of Mr. Booth’s 
investigation and his obvious bias against sensa- 
tional pessimism make his appalling statistical con- 
clusions all the more impressive. Out of the 4,309,000 
estimated population (since reduced by the census), 
only 17°4 per cent. are found to belong to classes 
above the weekly wage-earners, who thus number 
82°6 per cent. of the whole people. One per cent. 
only are put down as loafers, semi-criminals, and 
others who are only occasionally willing to work. 





Over 8 per cent., or 362,000 men, women, and 
children are either actually paupers or live from 
hand to mouth on casual labour in a state of 
“chronic want” of the necessaries of life. Nearly 
a million others, or 22°7 per cent. of the whole, 
earn not more than a guinea per week per family, 
either because their work is ill-paid or because they 
are only occasionally employed. These two classes, 
not counting the 43,000 criminals or semi-criminal 
loafers, comprise altogether 1,340,000 persons below 
the “ Poverty Line,” or nearly one in three of the 
whole population. 

It is worth while to dwell upon the significance 
of this total. The “Standard Poverty” which makes 
up Mr. Booth’s Classes C and D, forming the highest 
level of this quarter of a million families, is stated 
by him to be represented by an income of eighteen 
to twenty-one shillings per week for a “ moderate” 
family. If we deduct four to six shillings for the 
cheapest attainable two-room tenement, we have the 
maximum expenditure on food, clothing, firing, and 
amusement reduced to fourteen or fifteen shillings 
per week—an amount which would hardly allow, 
even under the most careful management, of any 
subscription to a National Insurance Fund! His 
attention focussed on actual destitution, Mr. Booth, 
we think, under-estimates the amount of misery and 
anxiety which such “standard poverty” entails on 
a million and a third of our fellow-citizens in London 
alone. That this misery is enormously increased by 
drink and vice and bad management cannot be 
denied ; but Mr. Booth gives us no help to the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem as to how far the drink 
is due to poverty or the poverty to drink. Indeed, 
it would almost seem that he has overlooked this 
point. In his opening chapter on “Statistics of 
Poverty,” he perceives “two distinct mental atti- 
tudes” in the consideration of poverty: on the one 
hand, the ordinary position of the extreme Indi- 
vidualist that, in a world of free competition, 
poverty must be the result of vice, folly, or extrava- 
gance; and on the other hand, the purely colourless 
attitude of the statistician refusing to consider 
causes. But the true antithesis of the Individualist 
position is that vice, folly, and extravagance are 
themselves often the results of the hopelessness and 
monotony of a standard of life represented by a 
maximum expenditure not exceeding twenty-one 
shillings a week. We hope that Mr. Booth will 
consider this view in the chapters in which he will 
deal with the causes of poverty and the effects of the 
agencies at work upon the status of the poor. 

It is needless to remark in conclusion that no 
review could deal adequately with all the points 
raised by this valuable contribution to our literature 
on the social problem. For instance, the chapters on 
the schools of London raise in a new way many 
questions as to the relation of secondary to elemen- 
tary education. The elaborate statistics of every 
block of artisans’ dwellings in the Metropolis, and 
the somewhat inconsistent views of Miss Octavia 
Hill and a “ Lady Resident” as to the results of the 
block system on the lives of the people, will certainly 
receive much further notice. But the work, of which 
Mr. Booth with undue modesty styles himself merely 
the editor, is one which must be studied through and 
through by all those who desire any scientific know- 
ledge of that state of chronic discomfort and com- 
parative degradation to which so large a proportion 
of our fellow-countrymen are subjected. 


MODERN RUSSIA. 


Mopern Crstoms anp Ancient Laws or Russta. By Maxime 
Kovalevsky. London: D. Nutt. 1891. 


In two hundred and fifty lucid and delightful pages 
Mr. Kovalevsky (“ ex-Professor of Jurisprudence in 
the University of Moscow”) has contrived to tell a 
large part of the constitutional history of Russia. 
We cannot affect the self-denial which would regret 
that he gave these lectures, for the book consists of 
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six lectures, in English at Oxford, instead of giving 
them in Russian at Moscow. Could he have given 
them in Russian at Moscow? It is not for us here to 
make guesses or repeat rumours as to any passages 
in his life of which he has not told us, or to say that 
we have discovered the why of that “ex” which is 
prominent on his title-page. 

But here are some sentences which strike the key- 
note of that part of his book which, to the generality 
of English readers, will seem the most interesting :— 
“It is a common saying among the Russian Conserv- 
atives, who have lately been dignified in France by 
the name of ‘ Nationalists, that the political aspira- 
tions of the Liberals are in manifest contradiction 
with the genius and with the historical past of the 
Russian people. Sharing these ideas, the Russian 
Minister of Public Instruction, Count Delianov, a few 
years ago ordered the professors of Public Law and 
of Legal History to make their teaching conform to 
& programme in which Tzarism, the unlimited power 
of the Russian Emperors, was declared to be a truly 
national institution. Some of the professors who 
refused to comply with this order were called upon 
to resign, others were simply dismissed from their 
chairs. The question I am about to discuss in this 
and the following lecture is, whether this theory 
bears the test of history.” 

As we might expect from the form in which the 
question is put, the answer to it is No. This answer 
is given by a brief and brilliant survey of Russian 
history, both remote and recent, after reading which 
we rise convinced that the talk about a genius for 
Tzarism is in the main good sterling nonsense. Mr. 
Kovalevsky’s own political opinions, so far as he lets 
us see them, do not go beyond a sane and sober 
Liberalism—we had almost said Whigism. Just now 
and again we come upona sentence capable of giving 
offence to official ears, as when we read of “ the all- 
powerful bureaucracy which rules over the masses 
with that insolence and harshness which we usually 
only meet with in the relations of conquerors to a 
conquered nation.” But of a truth that bureau- 
cracy must be sitting tight upon the safety 
valve, if the doctrine of these lectures be deemed 
too dangerous to be set before the studious youth 
of Moscow. If that be so, what wonder is it 
that the aforesaid youth betakes itself to strange 
creeds and wild ways? But though our author 
has his opinions about the present state of 

Russia, and on occasion allows these opinions a 
temperate utterance, he is in general severely, though 
not pedantically, scientific—he is, if the word be 
allowed us, objective. He reminds us that even of 
quite recent years Russia has been very near to 
getting a parliament. “It was only from the day 
when Count Dimitri Tolstoi took upon his shoulders 
the burthen of the home politics of Russia, that all 
thoughts were given up of convoking a representa- 
tive assembly.” If Kovalevsky has read Russian 
history aright those thoughts must be resumed lest 
a worse thing happen, and certainly he has displayed 
one great qualification for reading Russian history 
aright, he has read the history of other nations 
diligently and steeped his mind in it. He indeed 
makes no parade of learning, but on almost every 
page some happy allusion to the history of Western 
Europe, some apt use of an English, French, or 
German term, both makes us trust him a little 
further than we can see him and enables us to 
understand why the course of political development 
in Russia has been so like and yet so very unlike the 
course of political development elsewhere. He 
reminds us, for example—or rather he shows us, for 
the point will be new to many of his readers—that 
the unlikeness is due in part not to any deep-seated 
perversity or abnormality on the part of Russia, but 
to certain strong currents in the yet modern history 
of the western states. During the middle ages the 
evolution of representative government was slower 
in Russia than elsewhere and this for very obvious 
reasons; Russia, if we may so speak, was lagging 
behind, but she was following the same path that 


other nations had trod. Then in the days of Peter 
the Great, Russia was “ thrown into active intercourse 
with European powers.” Certainly she had much to 
learn and learnt much from them, but how to make 
a good use of representative institutions, Parliament, 
States-General, Reichstag, was just the lesson that 
for the time being they could not teach her. It was 
“far from being the golden age of representative 
government.” “ All over Europe monarchical power 
was steadily increasing and autocracy becoming the 
ruling principle of the day.” No candid Englishman 
should object to this general statement; to the 
intelligent outsider it must have seemed very ques- 
tionable whether rebellion, civil war, commonwealth, 
restoration, and revolution had made the England of 
Anne happier or stronger than the England of 
Elizabeth. 

We have the more pleasure in drawing attention 
to this excellent part of Mr. Kovalevsky’s work, 
because in other parts of it he is—at least, so it 
seems to us—apt to forget for a while the truth 
upon which he here insists—the unity of European 
history. He confesses himself to be in some sort the 
disciple of Sir Henry Maine; he pays an elaborate 
compliment to Mr. Herbert Spencer—at least, we 
suppose (it is a little hard on us that we should be 
put to guessing) that Mr. Herbert Spencer is “ the 
great and powerful genius who has so marvellously 
continued the work of Auguste Comte”—and he 
sometimes shows a tendency to forsake the stony 
road of history for the pleasant by-paths of 
“sociology” and “ comparative jurisprudence.” Now 
we can profess a very honest reverence for Maine 
and Spencer and Comte, and yet find it in our hearts 
to say that they are becoming dangerous leaders, 
because just for the present the time for large 
speculations has passed—no doubt it will come 
again—and the time for proof has come. We have 
theories enough before us; the work of proving them 
is the work which should now be in hand. Against 
such a sentence as the following we enter a humble 
protest :—* The almost universal admiration which 
Maine’s essay on Village Communities in the East 
and West has elicited, rests on no other ground than 
that of its having first brought to light the truth 
which is now all but established, that village com- 
munities represent a distinct period in the social 
development of mankind, a period which ought to 
be placed between the patriarchal and the feudal 
periods, and that, therefore, all endeavours to explain 
their existence among this or that people by the 
peculiarities of national character ought to be hence- 
forth declared useless and worthless.” Now, no 
doubt it is annoying to a Russian to be told that 
there is something in the Russian national character 
which predestines it to bear the weight of Tzarism— 
“the foolishness of fools is folly,” but is not the less 
annoying on that account. But the assumption that 
every nation has passed through certain “stages” 
or periods, the patriarchal period, the period of 
village communities, the feudal period—well, we will 
not say of this that it “ought to be henceforth 
declared useless and worthless,’ but we will say that 
it ought to be proved. Just because the history of 
European civilisation is one, just because the modern 
nations of Europe, from the first moment of their 
appearance upon the stage of history, have been 
subjected—here more strongly, there less strongly — 
to the mighty influence of a past that was not their 
own past, a past that was Greek, Roman, or even 
Hebrew, we cannot readily accept any “law of 
stages " which treats each nation as a unit that has 
worked out its own destiny. When we are told that 
a study of an Indian village of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or of a Russian mir of the fifteenth, will enable 
us to explain a Gallo-Frankish villa of the seventh or 
an English manor of the eleventh, we can admit that 
it may suggest to us what to look for; but if more 
than this be meant, if it be meant that we may fill 
up with our knowledge of the one the gaps in our 
knowledge of the other, this we think unproved and 





improbable. Who has demonstrated, for example, 
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that it is impossible for a race to pass from “ patri- 
archalism ” to “ feudalism ” without passing through 
the stage of village communities? Surely it is not 
impossible, even if there be any force in the would- 
be “law,” that one nation should appropriate the 
experience of another nation. Suppose for one 
moment that the state of affairs in Russia at this 
moment were precisely the same as the state of 
affairs that existed in France on the eve of the great 
Revolution, with this one exception, that the history 
of the French Revolution was well known in Russia, 
would the whole tragedy repeat itself—might we 
not at least hope that there would be no Reign of 
Terror? Fustel de Coulanges is not to be defeated 
by any battle fought upon the plains of Russia, 
and no news from India will enable us to silence 
Mr. Seebohm. But it is—we gladly confess it 

rather by a few large phrases than by any 
want of caution about particulars, that Mr. Ko- 
valevsky has provoked this protest. He tells us 
frankly enough that really nothing is known about 
the remote history of the Russian mir. “Our 
sources of information are limited indeed; for 
several centuries, down to the end of the fifteenth, 
they are entirely wanting, and they only begin to be 
at all abundant during the last three hundred years. 
It is only, therefore, by a survey of the modern 
evolution of village ownership in some remote parts 
of Russia that we can get an idea of the various 
transformations which the commune has had to 
undergo before it reached its present condition.” 
Anyone who makes this survey under our author's 
guidance will learn much that is interesting—much 
that to most Englishmen will be very new—and it 
will be at his own peril that he will draw the 
inference that all Russian village communities 
have in the past gone through those stages of 
development which a few have gone through in 
recent years. And so when his guide plunges 
into the patriarchal-matriarchal controversy and 
takes the matriarchal side, he will be grateful for the 
valuable facts that are put before him, even though 
they may seem but a slight substructure for any 
grand theory. When Mr. Kovalevsky says “ Nothing 
more, it seems to me, is wanting to the modern 
theory of the matriarchate than a solid base of 
historical facts,” the most hardened patriarchalist 
will agree with him. For our own part, the light- 
hearted manner in which fashionable opinion rushed 
first to the extreme of universal patriarchalism, and 
then to the extreme of universal matriarchalism, is 
one of the many distressing signs that fashionable 
opinion knows nothing and cares nothing about 
proof; it wants a “law,” and will not away with a 
discipline. But though just once by the way Mr. 
Kovalevsky may stoop to satisfy the popular taste, 
his method is in general above reproach. Of late 
few lectures can have been given in Oxford or 
elsewhere of such high worth as that on the 
“Origin, Growth, and Abolition of Personal Ser- 
vitude in Russia.” It is a masterly study of a 
particular piece of history, a unique piece of history, 
and the author has resisted every temptation to 
represent it as other than—what every piece of 
history really is—unique. The sobriety of his 
judgments of the past makes us trust his estimate 
of the future, and, since “we are all Socialists 
now,” we shall do well to ponder his prophecy that 
in Russia communal land-ownership will disappear. 
“It will give way to private property in land, 
unless—and this is not very likely under present 
conditions—it be completely transformed by the 
extension of communistic principles to capital.” 
That, we think, is wisely written. “ Nationalisa- 
tion of the land” may perhaps lie before us, but 
any attempts to make the process look like a 
restoration or preservation of mediwval arrange- 
ments, every effort to paint it as a “resumption,” 
will indubitably end—if in nothing worse—then 
in a distortion of history, a form of adulteration 
against which the public is not yet adequately 
protected. 
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Tue Lerrers or S. G. O.: a Series or Letrers on Pustic Arrares, 
Written ny THE Rev. Lorp Srpnry Gopotruin Osporne, AND 
PUBLISHED IN THE 71MES 1844—1888. Edited by Arnold White. 
Two vols. London and Sydney: Griffith, Farran, Okeden & 
Welsh. 

THE interest of these handsome volumes is mainly 
biographical and historical. The bearer of these still 
familiar initials was a pioneer in many fields of good 
work, the most honoured of the unpaid volunteer 
correspondents of the Times in days when it was not 
by its capital and organisation alone that the Times 
was at the head of English journalism, when it took 
a friendly interest in philanthropy other than Mr. 
Balfour's, and had more intelligent views about great 
popular movements than to ascribe them chiefly to 
the machinations of unprincipled agitators. A clergy- 
man by institution rather than by vocation, he had 
that knowledge of his own parish, that sympathy 
with the needs and sufferings of his own poor, that 
readiness to defend them against the indifference or 
class contempt of their employers, which has always 
characterised the best type of that unique product 
in social history—the English country parson. His 
own tastes lay in the direction of science, rather 
than of literature or theology. He was one of the 
earliest believers in the germ theory of disease—he 
must have been one of the first to see bacteria—but 
the real work of his life was elsewhere. He had to 
manage a large country parish, and he did it well; 
but his mission was to bring before the great mass of 
the comfortable middle classes, in the period which 
Mr. Arnold White rather unfairly describes as that 
when intellectual darkness and philistinism were 
most prevalent (though people were certainly more 
indifferent then than they are allowed to be 
now), the salient features of great social evils; 
and, what will probably be news to many readers, 
he was the adviser, and in a way the Father 
Confessor, of numbers of burdened souls, unknown to 
him except through their letters asking for advice. 
As his biographer laments, he was not con- 
structive, not skilled to find remedies—but then 
few people are: and it is difficult to see how a country 
parson in Dorsetshire could be so, especially as he 
was most emphatically no politician, and not much 
of an economist. Though more or less of a recluse, 
he was anything but a sentimentalist. Thus, while 
disapproving of capital punishment, he insisted that 
if inflicted at all it ought to be carried out in cases 
of infanticide; and it will probably come as a dis- 
agreeable surprise to many people to learn that the 
passing of the Contagious Diseases Act in 1866 was 
chiefly due to his advocacy. 

It is pleasanter to dwell on his earliest efforts in 
behalf of the agricultural labourers of his own 
district, and to measure the distance between 1844 
and 1891 as marked by the last South Dorsetshire 
election. Historically, this (the first) is the most 
interesting part of the book, but he was a pioneer in 
many fields—charity organisation, the improvement 
of working-class dwellings(this at any rate is indicated 
in the book as a remedy for pauperism), a Workshop 
Act for women, insistence on sanitation; while he 
wrote on a curious variety of other subjects. 

Of course it is easy enough to point out defects in 
his work. The style—especially that of the earliest 
letters—is sometimes what we expect in the corre- 
spondence of a country newspaper, but nowhere else. 
He was often diffuse, rather inclined to heavy social 
satire, and now and then terribly commonplace. We 
know more now, too—thanks to Judge Snagge and 
Mr. Stead—of the horrors of the Continental system 
of driving vice out of sight, which he would have 
liked to introduce, than it was possible to know in 
1863. Again, on Ireland—where he travelled during 


the famine—he had the views of one type of recluse. 
He did indeed condemn the Irish landlord; but he 
treated Home Rule as a mere offshoot of land- 
hunger, would have liked to hang agitators (in- 
cluding priests) for inflammatory language, dwelt 
on the “rights of property” in a way that even 
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Conservatives now would not think of, spoke of 
all the disturbed part of Ireland as if it were 
a congested district containing only “ peasantry ;” 
and he was absolutely without any perception of 
the broader aspects of the land question, or any 
knowledge of the history of Irish land tenure. So, 
doubtless, were nearly all Englishmen in 1849; but, 
by 1886, the defect was curable. And the practical, 
earnest, ethical bent of his mind seems to have left 
him without the slightest trace of, or sympathy 
with, religious mysticism, or any capacity for seeing 
the position of the Ritualists—against whom he 
directed some of his most vigorous attacks. By 
the way, the person who revived Lord Melbourne's 
description of him as “a disappointed, popularity- 
hunting parson,” was not “ clerical,” as Mr. White 
describes him, except in the sense that a Belgian 
Conservative is so, though he was a registrar of a 
diocese. 

The book at least shows how ludicrously inap- 
propriate such epithets were. It is a memorial of 
a noble nature who, living as he did on the whole 
in retirement, had both the leisure to be strongly 
impressed with great social evils and the power to 
bring them in an effective form before a public 
which knew much less of them thirty years ago 
than it does now. That he did not suggest any 
remedies, as his editor repeatedly laments, was 
probably due to that same retirement. To rouse 
sympathy is far from useless. It helps to form 
opinion, even though it may lead to no precise 
tangible result. 


OSCAR WILDE'S “INTENTIONS.” 


Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


“T CANNOT but be conscious,” says Mr. Wilde in one 
of his essays, “ that we are born in an age when only 
the dull are treated seriously, and I live in terror of 
not being misunderstood.” To be precisely accurate, 
it is one of the characters in a dialogue who makes 
this remark. It is no doubt meant to have a per- 
sonal application—it certainly has. Mr. Wilde is 
much too brilliant to be ever believed; he is much 
too witty to be ever taken seriously. A passion for 
caprice, a whimsical Irish temperament, a love of 
art for art’s sake—it is in qualities such as these 
that we find the origin of the beautiful farce of 
sestheticism, the exquisite echoes of the “ Poems,” 
the subtle decadence of “ Dorian Gray,” and the 
paradoxical truths, the perverted common-sense, of 
the “Intentions.” Mr. Wilde, with a most reason- 
able hatred of the bowrgeois seriousness of dull 
people, has always taken refuge from the common- 
place in irony. Intentionally or not—scarcely with- 
out intention—he has gained a reputation for frivolity 
which does injustice to a writer who has at least 
always been serious in the reality of his devotion to 
art. The better part of his new book is simply a 
plea for the dignity, an argument for the supremacy, 
of imaginative art. 

The first essay, “ The Decay of Lying,” is a pro- 
test against realism—against “the monstrous worship 
of facts.” It presents certain esthetic doctrines, 
which Mr. Wilde probably partly believes. We are 
told, for example, that “ Art never expresses any- 
thing but itself. It has an independent life, just as 
Thought has, and develops purely on its own lines. 

All bad art comes from returning to Life and 
Nature, and elevating them into ideals. Life and 
Nature may sometimes be used as part of art’s rough 
material, but before they are of any real service to 
art, they must be translated into artistic conven- 
tions. . . . Life imitates Art far more than Art 
imitates Life. . . . It follows, as a corollary from 
this, that external Nature also imitates Art. The 
only effects that she can show us are effects that we 
have already seen through poetry, or in paintings. 
. . . The final revelation is that Lying, the telling of 
beautiful untrue things, is the proper aim of Art.” 
All this, startling as it sounds, needs only to be 
prop2rly apprehended, to be properly analysed, and 








we get an old doctrine, indeed, but a doctrine in 
which there is a great deal of sanity and a perfectly 


reasonable view of things. The two long dialogues 
called “The Critic as Artist” present a theory of 
criticism which might certainly be justified by the 
practice of some of the most perfect among critical 
writers. “To the critic,” we are told, “ the work of 
art is simply a suggestion for a new work of his own, 
that need not necessarily bear any obvious resem- 
blance to the thing it criticises. The one character- 
istic of a beautiful form is that one can put into it 
whatever one wishes, and see in it whatever one 
chooses to see; and the beauty, that gives to creation 
its universal and «esthetic element, makes the critic 
a creator in his turn, and whispers of a thousand 
different things which were not present in the mind 
of him who carved the statue or painted the panel 
or graved the gem.” The essay on “The Truth of 
Masks” is a learned argument from Shakespeare 
in favour of the beautiful and appropriate use of 
archeology in the mounting of the Shakespearian 
drama—an argument which seems to us obviously 
just, in spite of the warning with which it concludes : 
“Not that I agree with everything that I have said 
in this essay. There is much with which I entirely 
disagree. The essay simply represents an artistic 
standpoint, and in esthetic criticism attitude is 
everything.” Then, finally, there is a paper on 
Wainewright, the artist in “ Pen, Pencil, and 
Poison,” a paper which suffers from the lack of 
intrinsic interest in its subject. A pretentious, 
affected writer does not become interesting merely 
because he commits a murder. 

A book like this, with its curious convolutions of 
sentiment, its intricacies of mood and manner, its 
masquerade of disguises, cannot possibly receive 
adequate notice in the space of a brief review. Mr. 
Wilde is always suggestive; he is interesting even 
when he is provoking. At his best, to our thinking, 
when he is most himself—an artist in epigram—he 
can be admirable even when his eloquence reminds 
us of the eloquent writing of others. He is conscious 
of the charm of graceful echoes, and is always 
original in his quotations. . His criticism is often just 
as well as amusing: over and over again he proves 
to us the truth of masks. By constantly saying the 
opposite of sensible opinions he proves to us that 
opposites can often be equally true. While he insists 
on producing his paradox, sometimes for no other 
reason than that it is a paradox, and would rather 
say something that is clever than something that is 
merely true, it is surprising how often he contrives 
to illustrate a mathematical figure by an intellectual 
somersault, and how often he succeeds in combining 
truth and cleverness. After achieving a reputation 
by doing nothing, he is in a fair way to beat his own 
record by real achievements. He is a typical figure, 
alike in the art of life and the art of literature, 
and, if he might be supposed for a moment to repre- 
sent anything but himself, he would be the perfect 
representative of all that is meant by the modern 
use of the word Decadence. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 

Sonnets aNnp Orner Poems. By Isabella J. Southern. London =: 
Walter Scott. 

Tue Vision or Barannas, AND OTHER Porms. Anonymous, London : 
Henry Frowde. 

Io, aNp Oruer Verse. By Mary P. Negroponte. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

Renascence: A Boox or Verse. By Walter Crane. 
Elkin Mathews. 


Tue Tempre or Fame, anp Orner Poems. 
London : Griffith, Farran & Co. 


Pictvrss 1v Ruyme. By Arthur Clark Kennedy. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

Cuarynpis, aND Oruer Porms. By H. M. Waithman, London : 
Eden, Remington & Co. 

THE essential mark of poetry has been defined as 

the betrayal in every word of instant activity of 


London : 


By Ganymede. 
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mind, shown in new uses of every fact and image— 
in preternatural quickness or perception of ideas. 
This is not a sufficient definition, because it also 
applies to the best prose, but it hits off admirably 
one feature which poetry has and which verse has 
not; and it has guided our present classification. 
The sonnet, among other purposes, seems to have 
been invented as a trap for versifiers: a trap into 
which Mrs. Isabella J. Southern falls with fatal 
facility a hundred and thirty-six times. There are 
good thoughts in Mrs. Southern’s sonnets—thoughts, 
however, more proper to prose than to verse. 


“ Upon the past and future thy hands close, 
And that to this most firmly dost thou link ” 


is a fair criticism of Browning, but the italics, which 
are Mrs. Southern’s, do not betray that “ instant 
activity of mind” distinctive of the poet. 

The author of “The Vision of Barabbas” has 
succeeded best in “The Last Signals,” a station- 
master’s story in the manner beloved by Messrs. 
George R. Sims and Clement Scott. The conception 
of “ Frideburga” is fine, and some of the lines good. 
In contrast with his halting ballad measures, the 
author's blank verse is quite tolerable; but he also 
makes unconscious confession of weakness by em- 
ploying italics. It is a commonplace of criticism 
that nothing shows the poet more truly than the 
choice of subject. For the story of John Maynard 
the simplest prose is the only medium, and yet this 
writer has versified it. A similar mistake has been 
made by Mary P. Negroponte, who has the hardi- 
hood to expand “I, even I, am Beatrice” into 
eighteen lines. Miss Negroponte is, however, a 
clever writer, and not without scholarship. The 
title-poem, “Io,” contains some interesting descrip- 
tion, and the writer's sympathies are wide enough 
to embrace Chrysostom and Leconte de Lisle. But 
she should avoid such words as “funicular,” “ nive- 
ous,” “ nacreous”—they are worse than italics in 
verse ; and she ought to know that 


Threnodies sung by Athenian maids,” 
“ Threnod by Atl is, 


only one of many defective lines, is not an iambic 
pentameter. 

Mr. Walter Crane, with “that partiality which 
almost every man indulges with regard to himself,” 
has filled half his volume with juvenilia. We have 
called the sonnet a trap for the verse-writer ; another 
is the octosyllabic couplet: into both Mr. Crane 
falls. No measure requires more skilful handling 
than the latter, and yet no measure is easier to turn 
off anyhow, and that is what Mr. Crane has done. 
He is never at a loss; any inversion, however awk- 
ward, will do as long as it brings about a rhyme— 


‘* Save when a wakeful babe me spied, 
And stretched his dimpled arms and cried.” 


But Mr. Crane is capable of even greater atrocities. 


“Where now my soul love's travel brought. 
Soon trod we both the marble court,” 


occurs in “ Love’s Labyrinth.” In the same poem he 
twice uses (on pp. 32 and 33) a verb in the second 
person with a nominative in the third. We are 
quite convinced that for his own credit Mr. Crane 
should not have published the first portion of 
“Renascence.” The later poems are marked by 
better workmanship. “The Sirens Three,” a long 
allegoric poem, apparently on the development of 
society, contains such good didactic writing as 
this— 

“Vex not thy soul until the reckoning day, 

Though life be but the least thou hast to pay ; 

Stand not too late on pleasure’s foaming brink, 

Nor yet with sightless eld outsit the play.” 


In his opening verse “Ganymede” reminds us of 
a former poem of his, which we have not seen. It is 
quite evident, however, that the author has made a 
close and successful study of the Spenserian stanza. 
“The Temple of Fame,” the best part of which is the 
story of Midas, and “The Wandering Jew,” which is 





all good, are written in this most difficult of stanzas. 
“A Game of Chess” is a fair allegory, crudely 
written. The passionate desire for recognition in 
“The Poet’s Prayer” is a curious commentary on 
the foolish lines with which the author closes his 
book :— 
“Critics, I take alike your blame and praise ; 
Your praise elates not, nor your blame gives pain.” 


Mr. Arthur Clark Kennedy’s vers de société are 
not so good as his more ambitious pieces, such as 
“At Kassassin,” from which we must quote the 
following vigorous lines :— 

“Oh! ’twas a glorious ride, 
And I rode on the crest of the tide. 
We dashed them aside like the mud of the street, 
We thrashed them away like the chaff from the wheat, 
We trod out their victory under our feet, 
And charged them again and again.” 


The ambiguity of “ their victory” is unfortunate. 
“The Summons of Spring,” in which a murderer 
under sentence of death realises that his doom is 
somehow unjust, for “the green leaves call him,” 
is brief and powerful. Mr. Kennedy has true poetic 
talent. So also has Mr. H. M. Waithman. He 
understands what poetry ought to be, but his sense 
of the necessity of new uses of fact and image 
produce frequent extravagances and conceits. This 
verse, however, in the mouth of a murderer is 
perhaps not over-emphatic— 

“ A lurid streak burnt fiercely in the west, 
As red as blood but newly spilt its hue ; 


The moorland pool was gashed across the breast 
With its reflection . . .” 
And this, on daisies, is as pretty as it can be :— 
‘* Hearts of gold that the white rims hold, 
Like amber wine in a silver chalice ! 
Stars that slipped through the frosty night 
Down the sky, and were hid from sight 


Deep in earth, that at last they might 
Blossom as flowers in the Summer’s palace.” 


Mr. Waithman is a most unequal writer. His 
attempts at epigram and his elliptical pieces are 
always failures, but his simpler poems, such as 
“ Haymaking” and “ Days’ Deaths,” are quite 
admirable. 





FICTION. 


1, Somzone Must Surrer. A Romance. 


By H. Cliffe Halliday. 


Three vols. London: Chapman & Hall, 1891. 

2. Qurra. By Cecil Dunstan. Two vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1891. 

3. A Deruty Provinence. By Henry Murray. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1891. 


TuHE title of “ Someone Must Suffer” hardly suggests 
cheerful reading, and indeed there is much in the 
book which is weird and gloomy. However, an author 
has as much right to be gloomy as to be cheerful, as 
long as he does not evidently want to be either. 
The Ravensbournes of Saxon Holt, with whom this 
story deals, had some curious funeral customs; they 
seem to have been, in fact, a charnelly-minded family. 
Whenever a Ravensbourne died, the body was em- 
balmed and carried on the funeral day to the great 
vault beneath the chapel at the Holt. In the centre 
of the vault stood an altar-like block of dark stone. 
On this the coffin was laid; and there it remained 
until, on another death in the family, it had to make 
room for a successor. It was then placed in a niche 
in one of the walls of the vault. A glass panel was 
always inserted in the coffin-lid over the face. 
Whatever objections are urged to this system of 
interment, it must at least be owned that it has in 
it fine romantic potentialities. Indeed, the Ravens- 


bournes were a romantic family. Rivers Ravens- 
bourne, the principal hero of this story, had that 
dual face which all earnest students of fiction must 
have noticed: it is called ugly, to account for its 
possessor not being liked at first; it is called rugged, 
to account for the enthusiasm which he awakens 
afterwards, when the true nobility of his character 
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shows itself. He was addicted to self-denial and 


music. But he was less romantic than Catharine 
Varley—readers of the novel will find out whether 
this was her real name—the strange, veiled, afflicted 
woman whose very presence at Saxon Holt is a 
mystery. 

Given the chapel crypt, the following incident 
was only to be expected :— 

A crash; a double reverberating crash!—the second following 
sharply on the loud lingering echoes of the first. An expression of 
pale consternation stole over the features of Mercy. 

“Tt strikes me that we are all three of us prisoners together now,” 
she said rather drily, trying to maintain a brave front; “ for the 
wind has plainly rushed in and banged-to the doors above! We are 
trapped ; we cannot get out. The door of the vault is unlike the 
chapel-door ; it has no latch ; only a lock; and I left the key of it in 


ahd 


upon the outer side ! 


It is an impressive incident, but it must be very 
tired. Not less conventional is the incident of the 
foundling child, which is also not well arranged, and 
takes up too much space at the conclusion of the 
third volume. Even the substitution of the bracelet 
for the birthmark hardly seems evidence of a truly 
original mind. 

In spite of this tendency to use melodramatic 
conventionalities, there is much good work in 
“Someone Must Suffer.” Mrs. Pilgrim, the florid, 
amiable, incompetent governess, is admirably drawn. 
The childhood of the heroine is made real and life- 
like. The two last volumes of the story contain 
some strong scenes, and the whole mystery of 
Saxon Holt has interest of a kind. 

The heroine who gives her name to “Quita” 
came over to England from the Argentine with her 
uncle. She, like the “ American Girl in London,” 
expected to be received with affection and hospitality 
by her English relations; and, also like the American 
girl, she was disappointed. Mrs. de Moleyns and her 
daughters were particularly chilly and inhospitable. 
The story, in so far as it deals with these relations 
of Quita, is a story of sordid vulgarities, of mean 
scheming for perfectly contemptible ends—in short, 
of modern English society as it is generally depicted 
in the modern society novel, and unfortunately re- 
vealed in the law courts. Satire is wasted upon 
it; dumb disgust is more appropriate. Quita 
herself is a lovable character, written with some 
insight and sympathy. She met in England a 
Mr. Leslie, a middle-aged Member of Parliament and 
an authority on the Eastern Quesfion. He was a 
reputed widower. He kissed her, and said nothing. 
He afterwards explained his silence by telling her 
that his wife was not dead, but incurably insane. 
At this point Quita is recalled to her estancia, and 
the first volume ends. The second volume brings 
Quita back to England once more. She is now a 
rich woman, and her chilly relations metaphorically 
go down on their knees to her. One sees that there 
are many conclusions possible to such a story; and 
those who read the novel will be able to discover 
which the writer has selected. The book has no 
very striking faults or merits. It is an ordinary 
specimen of an ordinary kind, written with some 
literary facility, but wanting in brightness, warmth, 
reality. There is but little in it to mark it out from 
the many novels of just average merit which come 
under a reviewer's notice week by week. 

The title of Mr. Henry Murray's little story, “A 
Deputy Providence,” sufficiently explains the subject 
of the book. “I'm robbin’ nobody,” says Mr. Bar- 
stow to himself, meditating on hisown sharp practice; 
“I’m a-keeping a good family from ruin, and making 
a man o' Jack, and doing a good turn for myself, all 
at once. I’m a deppity Providence; that’s what I 
am—a deppity Providence.” Mr. Barstow is rather 
a pleasant kind of villain, although we cannot say 
that there is much in the sketch of him which is 
new. The chief fault of the book is that we see too 
much of its machinery; it seems to have been put 
together rather than composed; it verges on the 
ingenious. It is of no remarkable value, but it might 
occupy a few hours very well; for it is interesting 
enough, and is written with some humour. 








WEBSTER. 


WessTER’s INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
wera, Revised and Enlarged under the supervision of Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. London: George Bell & Sons. 


THERE can, we think, be no reasonable doubt that Webster's is 
the best of all attempts to condense the lexicography of our 
language within a manageable compass. This definition excludes 
all comparison with Dr. Murray’s gigantic work, or even with 
the Century Dictionary, but leaves Webster the guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend of the majority of educated persons. Yet 
perfection is an attribute eaendiie to predicate of any dic- 
tionary, and we may briefly mention some slight shortcomings 
even now. Although the list of authors consulted, including 
Swinburne and Pater, shows that the most recent developments 
of our language have not been overlooked, some, remarkable 
either for the purity or the originality of their diction, are not 
cited as authorities. Such are Borrow, Patmore, Peacock, 
Shorthouse, and George Meredith. Some writers, not perhaps 
of first literary rank, might be profitably examined for peculiari- 
ties of vocabulary; thus Bury’s “ History of the later Roman 
Empire” is a perfect storehouse of words bearing on the icono- 
clastic and other Byzantine religious controversies. Authorities 
are too sparingly given; there is none, for example, for a word 
so much in need of one as autonomy, and two of the three 
significations assigned to auto da fe require support, to say the 
least. The derivations are sometimes too vague: it is of little 
use to inform us that such a word is derived from a Greek 
voecable signifying “a kind of fish,’ unless we are told what 
kind, as we easily might be. We suspect that room might be 
made for such ameliorations by the omission of a number of 
technical and scientific terms either obsolete or which have never 
really found an entrance into scientific phraseology. After these 
few hints towards the next edition, we take leave of the present 
with the commendation bestowed upon its predecessor by the 
Quarterly Review, “Certainly the best practical dictionary 
extant.” 


A LADY’S REMINISCENCES. 


Earty Days Recatitep. By Janet Ross, London: Chapman & Hall. 


THERE is a delicate charm about this little book which made us 
turn the pages over more slowly when we came within sight of 
the end. The matter that it contains is of the slightest; some 
little glimpses of famous people, literary men, artists, soldiers, 
statesmen, princes; a few letters; some pictures of holiday life 
in the Egyptian desert; and that is all. The book may be read 
with ease in a short evening, and, beyond a circle of relatives 
and friends, it is searcely destined, we fancy, to leave an abiding 
memory ; yet the impression it. produces is one of entire satis- 
faction, and the reviewer himself, when he has dealt with it “ in 
the ordinary course of business,” will not improbably have re- 
course to its pages again in some vacant hour. If Mrs. Ross 
wrote many such letters as the one in which she tells her mother 
of a visit to the Suez Canal, personally conducted by M. de 
Lesseps, twenty-nine years ago, it is not to be wondered that 
various distinguished personages— including the historian 
Kinglake—made much of her as a correspondent, and were 
abject in their apologies (in fear of losing her) when they had 
been remiss in their replies. A sunny humour, too, dances out 
here and there; and—surely this is praise enough ! 


PRECEPTS FOR THE OUVRIER. 


Les Surres p'unE Grkve. Par Maurice Block, Membre de I'Institut. 
Paris: Hachette. 1891. 


“ Les Suites d'une Gréve” preaches to the young workman the 
virtues of thrift and contentment, the advantages of the present 
economic organisation of Society—inecluding the “factory 
system,” and the difficulties that attend the realisation of any 
scheme of Socialism. The hero—a young workman—falls in 
love; but his future mother-in-law prudently demands to see 
his savings-bank account. As it has never entered into his 
head to possess one, she puts him on probation, and care- 
fully limits his intercourse with her daughter, until he 
has deposited a certain sum. Stimulated by this hope, he 
stands out against Socialism, Collectivism, and a strike 
worked up by agitators, rescues a girl (not his fiancée) 
from an explosion, invents a new machine, rises in the 
social seale, and finally starts a co-operative distributive society. 
It is satisfactory to find that some sound political economy, 
and a mention of “ the sliding scale of wages,” are put into the 
mouth of a workman who has been in England. Presumably, 
the book is meant for young workmen. It contains a good deal 
of sound economic truth, expressed in simple and attractive 
language. Perhaps it is written a little too much from the 
standpoint of the benevolent capitalist ; and it certainly repre- 
sents the time—now, let us hope, passed away in Sastel en 
a wages dispute meant a local revolution, and not a mere matter 
of business negotiation. M. Maurice Block is well known for 


his useful sketch (for children) of the French Constitution; and 
the present work is a good deal more interesting. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Srupents of the supreme poet of the Middle Ages—the man 
in whom, it has been finely said, “ten silent centuries found a 
voice "—are hardly likely to consider “ Dante and his Ideal” a 
noteworthy contribution to the exposition of the “ mystic, un- 
fathomable song”; but the little book, in spite of its occasional 
grandiloquence, deserves the notice of the general reader who 
wishes to discover a short cut to the central ideas of the trilogy. 
One of the best passages in the book is the contrast which Mr. 
Baynes draws between the moral standpoint of Dante and Goéthe 
as revealed in the “ Divina Commedia ” and “ Faust.” We like, 
too, what he has to say in interpretation of the psychology of 
the ‘“‘ Purgatorio.” By way of frontispiece the volume is adorned 
with the poet's likeness from Giotto’s fresco at Florence. 

We are glad to find that a new edition has been brought out 
of “The Story of my Heart.” The literary work of poor 
Richard Jefferies was in its way so unconventional and delicate 
that it deserves to be more widely known. Though styled an 
autobiography in the preface, the present volume contains no 
history of the events of Richard Jefferies’ life ; nor, thanks to Mr. 
Besant, is that now required. Jefferies himself termed the book 
a confession, and in it he sought—to borrow his own words—to 
“ stand face to face with nature and the unknown.” He refused 
to believe that beeause erystals are precipitated with fixed 
angles, that, therefore, the whole universe is necessarily 
mechanical; and his book possesses, apart from the charm of its 
style, a psychological, as well as a nt wort interest. 

Within the compass of some two hundred and thirty pages the 
outlines of “The History of Commerce in Europe” are admir- 
ably indicated by Mr. Gibbins, a young writer on political 
economy who has already won a measure of reputation by a 
brief summary of the “ Industrial History of England.” In the 
present instance Mr. Gibbins has attempted an ambitious as 
well as difficult task, for he has sought t» compress within the 
limits of a popular manual a connected account of the progress 
and development of commerce, not merely in England but in 
Europe, from antiquity to the present time. He admits his in- 
de \tedness to the late Professor Thorold Rogers, who, it appears, 
sugyested to him verbally many valuable hints as to the general 
treatment of his theme. After a brief description of commerce 
in the aucient world and of the services which were rendered 
to the expansion of trade by nations like the Phcenicians, the 
Greeks. the Romans, Mr. Gibbins devotes a group of extremely 
interesting chapters to the revival of commerce in the Middle 
Ages, and traces the rise to power and affluence through their 
association with the trade of the East of such Italian cities as 
Florence, Pisa, Venice, Genoa, and Milan. He says, with truth, 
that the commercial wealth of these cities gave them their 
political independence, and that they lost their liberty because of 
internal dissensions. Another cause of the decline of the Italian 
cities was, as these pages show, the altered condition at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century of commerce in the East; 
much of it at that period was turned into new chanuels, and 
certain forms of it Mreindled into insignificance. Mr. Gibbins 
r-minds us that we owe to the Italian cities the progress of mer- 
cantile seience in nearly every department. The commercial 
supremacy of Italy in medigval times can still be traced in the 
Italian expressions which still linger in the commercial lan- 
guage of every European country. If the prosperity of the Italian 
cities was due to their relationship with the wealth of the East, the 
influence of the Hanse towns was not less clearly the outcome of 
the commerce of the North. The story of the Hanseatic League 
forms, in truth, one of the most romantic chapters in the history 
of commerce, and Mr. Gibbins does well to linger over it, thongh 
we cannot follow his example, nor can we stay to discuss later 
phases of the industrial movement. As becomes a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, Mr. Gibbins is an uncompromising and 
enthusiastic advocate of Free Trade, and in the closing pages of 
this book he makes some trenchant remarks on recent develop- 
ments of commercial policy. Perhaps the most suggestive pas- 
sage in the work is that which relates to the industrial revolution 
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in England which followed in the wake of Waterloo. With this 
volume, Dr. Gow’s proposed series of elementary commercial 
Class-books has made an excellent start. 

Now that the summer is fairly upon us, and the sultry 
weather is itself an invitation to leisure, the ‘“‘ Handbook to the 
Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk” appeals to the holi- 
day mood of an iudolent reader. Every year the Broad district is 
becoming more and more popular, and quite a large trade has 
sprung up in the letting of yachts, boats, and pleasure-wherries 
for cruising purposes, The inn accommodation in the locality 
of the waters still leaves, however, much to be desired, and is 
far too meagre and primitive to meet the growing calls upon it. 
Mr. Christopher Davies has revised and enlarged his well- 
known and thoroughly sensible guide-book, and the fact that it 
is now in its eighteenth edition saves us the necessity of further 
comment. It is beautifully illustrated, thoroughly practical, 
and, so far as we have been able to discover, nothing of interest 
or value to the tourist has been overlooked in its compilation. 

Of making of birthday books there seems to be no end, and 
we are almost inclined to imagine—so plentiful is the supply — 
that every young lady in the land must invest in a new one at 
least once in twelve months. Miss Lucy Larcom is responsible 
for “The Golden Calendar,” a somewhat prolix collection of 
more or less “ beautiful thoughts.” The idea of the book, we 
are assured, took shape in Miss Larcom’s mind from the desire 
to share with others thoughts which proved a stimulus to the 
compiler. We presume that some such benevolent purpose 
inspires most volumes of the kind, but everything depends on 
the manner in which it is carried out. Miss Larcom’s “ Golden 
Calendar” abounds in lofty thoughts, but the tone of the book 
is somewhat sombre and mystical, and these are not precisely 
the characteristics of the young person for whom the book is 
intended. The range of selection is, however, a wide one, but 
most of the quotations appeal only to those who take an earnest, 
and, we might almost add, a sentimental view of life. At the 
same time the book is an improvement on many of its class. 

The title of Mr. Watson’s latest collection of essays scarcely 
describes the book, for “ Poachers and Poaching” only occupy 
the first thirty-two pages. Poaching, we are assured, is one of 
the fine arts, and the most successful poacher is always a 
specialist. Mr. Watson has studied these men and their methods 
closely, and he contrives, without waste of words, to give a 
vivid picture of the sort of life led by the unlicensed sportsman 
of a humble type on whom the gamekeeper is supposed to keep 
his eye. For that worthy, the genuine poacher usually enter- 
tains a good deal of contempt—a sentiment which every fresh 
evasion of the law tends to heighten. Of course, the poacher 
thinks that the Game Laws ought to be repealed, but as a rule he 
is cynical enough to believe that before that time arrives 


‘pheasants and partridges will be almost as extinct as the dodo. 


Other pleasant papers in the volume describe the ways of 
badgers and otters, explain the mysteries of wild-duck decoying, 
and help those who cannot pretend in the most modest sense of 
the term to be field naturalists to obtain some insight into the 
full and varied life é6f woodland and moor. 

“Drinking Water and Ice Supplies” form the theme of a 
scientific harangue by Dr. Mitchell Prudden, of New York, a 
well-known authority on bacterial diseases. Everywhere the 
book bears traces of its transatlantic origin, and it seems to us 
to touch only remotely on the conditions of English life. Every- 
body admits that many forms of diseases may be greatly 
diminished by unceasing attention to some of the simplest details 
of sanitation; and Dr. Prudden claims with justice that the new 
science of bacteriology has done much to val the prevention of 
disease possible. It is reassuring to be told that the in- 
visible flora in the water for the most part bodes no ill to man, 
though, of course, “ if we could run a pipe far up into the air and 
draw,our water from the clouds we should be spared a world of 
trouble and annoyance.” A number of hints about artesian and 
other wells are given in the volume, and doubtless settlers in the 
Wild West may find them of service. The majority of people 
on this side of the Atlantic, however, must perforce commit 
themselves to the more or less tender mercies of the water com- 
panies, and therefore a good many pages of Dr. Prudden’s 
volume must seem to English readers a little wide of the mark. 
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